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Prologue 


A few years ago an illuminating report was published. 
This report was the work of a sub-committce, representing jQve 
unnersities, which had been set up to consider university 
entrance requirements, and in an appendix the members 
expressed deep concern at the low standard of use and under- 
standing of English revealed by some candidates. 

The following October the Dean of Westminster Medical 
School said that the standard of English shown in papers sub- 
mitted at the entrance examination “bordered on illiteracy.’* 
The Dean said he could see no future in medicine for the candi- 
date who could not express himself in speech and writing and 
who had not reinforced his background with wide reading. An 
official of the British Medical Association, agreeing with these 
remarks, said that many people tried to become doctors without 
any idea of the general education necessary. 

If It is assumed that candidates for the universities, medical 
schools and other professional establishments represent the 
intellectual cream of English-speaking youth, what is to be con- 
cluded about the English of other young people? It is, xm- 
fortunately, easy to sec that qgrelessness in English is one of our 
national shortcomings, a shortcoming, moreover, that few 
people worry about. 

Carelessness is not the same as ignorance. An ignorant, 
illiteiatc person may be pitied for his deficiencies in English, 
which are no doubt due to his environment and mental limita- 
tions. Many a person who considers himself educated, however, 
who may have a rough idea of the basic principles of grammar, 
uses English carelessly, and persons of this kind, who are worse 
than the truly ignorant, deserve little sympathy. 

School teachers are not always above reproach, and I have 
seen dreadful examples of carelessness by teachers of English. 1 
wish that all who profess to “teach** English would realise that it 
is not a “subject” in itself but an integral part of everyday life, of 
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every branch of knowledge, learning, science, industry and busi- 
ness. This was the view of some of the members of the univer- 
sities’ sub-committee, who even felt that ability to understand 
• and use English should not be tested by formal examinations. 

This view is sound, but the idea would probably be impracti- 
cable. It is difficult to see what could adequately lake the place 
of formal examinations, and, e^’en if they were abolished, 
there would still have to be instruction in grammar, /practice 
in the writing of prose, and a fostering of appreciation of 
literature and love of the English language for its own sake. 

There is ample evidence that formal teaching of English is 
unsuccessful or insufficient. Bad English is with us eveiywhere, 
in our speech, in our correspondence, in business, in the Press, 
on the radio and on television. In this hasty age there may be 
no general encouragement towards better English, but many 
people, conscious of imperfection, like to help themselves to 
greater understanding. It is not only that they want to improve 
their English for the sake of personal satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment: they are rightly reluctant to run the risk of being branded 
as illiterate, scmi-literate or careless. 

Myself, 1 have long been irritated by the sorry state of affairs, 
and in desperation decided to write a book about it. The result, 
1 hope, is not a dry and conventional text-book, but an informal 
series of chapters b^sed on my experience of common weak- 
nesses. Naturally I have had to go over some groundwork, too, 
but you will find that the groundwork is not divorced from 
reality. 

English, as we have seen, should not be regarded as a 
“subject,'" and a book on English, therefore, need not be the 
work of a pedagogic specialist. My professional interests happen 
to be scientific, but my enthusiasm for English springs from a 
lifelong love of the language and its literature and from many 
years of practical experience in writing about a variety of topics. 

1 hesitate to refer in almost the same breath to a much 
greater WTiter who was no specialist, either — Sir Winston 
Churchill, a man of many parts. In My Early Life Sir Winston 
wrote: “I would make all boys learn English ... the only thing 
I would whip them for is not knowing English.’' 

Even if you cannot be whipped, I hope this book will help 
you to Improve Your English, 


J. E. Metcalfe. 



CHAPTER I 


On English 


is good English ? The shortest answer to this ques- 
tion is probably “English which is gramtnaticaL” It is by no 
means the complete answer, however, for a prose passage can 
be grammatically correct but stultified by such faults as weak- 
ness in the choice and order of words, using many more 
words than are necessap% going a long way round to say 
something (circumlocution), using well-worn and over- 
worked groups of words (cliches), ambiguity, padding and 
imprecision. 

Grammar is the basis of a language, the framework on W'hich 
ideas are hung, and the loftiest iinage yy of thought can fail 
flat if ungrammatically expressed. The rebel will argue that 
grammar is just a set of rules, and that as language is primarily 
for the conveyance of thought, for communication, it matters 
little how he says or writes something as long as his meaning is 
understood. The rebel might also ask: “Who made the rules, 
anyway ?” 

This is a weak argument, for grammar exists in any language 
long before the language comes to be written. Some of the more 
common West African languages, for example, are now written, 
but when the missionary scholars first tackled the task of put- 
ting them on paper they found the problem of grammar the 
hardest problem of all. The grammar of each of these languages 
is more complex than that of English, not only in the verbs and 
the constiuction of sentences but also in the use of nouns, and 
no doubt the unwritten languages of West Africa (a region 
of which I have some experience) are just as formal. If, 
then, primitive people find it necessary to have grammar, is it 
not more necessary for races which claim to be relatively 
civilised? 
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THE NEED FOR GRAMMAR 

Id atl phases of human life there is a need, indeed a desire, 
for discipline, a need which helps to distinguish us from animals, 
bne of the most important features of our life is language, 
spoken or written, and there is no need to dwell on a picture of 
human life without the benefit of language. The discipline of 
language is the t h ing called gramma r, ■a nd for a ny one to jHiotesi. 
tbal ^ammaris’ unnecessary or wn be r^aiced aTwiil. shows 
fiiniselfto be UflduTy conceited orlanentaflyTaz^ ^ 

' Who made the'rules? The speakers of a language have made 
the rules, through custom, usa^ and logic, even if at times the 
logic appears to be curious. There has been an urge, especially 
important in law, to distinguish between shades of meaning. 
There has been a wish to avoid tiresome queries and explana- 
tions between two persons in conversation. There has been 
anxiety to express much in little. There has been, above all, the 
unconscious human desire for orderliness, for that discipline 
to which 1 have alluded, and the discipline has embraced the 
other desirable qualities of communication to form grammar. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Broadly, English grammar is based on the grammars of the 
languages from which English is derived. The earliest source was 
the old Anglo-Saxon, or Germanic, so called from the Angli, a 
Germanic tribe which settled in Britain in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and it is stiunge that the priginal languages of these 
islands survive only in the Celtic and Cymric tongues, such as 
Gaelic and Welsh. 

Scholars added Latin, and in the eleventh century the Danes 
brought Scandinavian. The Normans introduced a great deal 
of French to the language, and The Canterbury Tales show that 
in Chaucer’s time (1340-1400) Southern English consisted of 
Anglo-Saxon and Old French. The philosophers and scientists 
introduced a number of Greek and Arabic words, while the 
musicians and artists gave us some Italian and Dutch. Later, 
explorers and their men brought words from the East, from 
India, China and Malaya. 

The English language is thus a hotch-potch of other lan- 
guages, and the gradual changes have divided its history into 
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three chronological periods known as Old English, Middle Eng* 
lish and Modem English. The Old English period is considered 
to have ended about 1 150 and the Middle English period about 
1500, by which time the convergent streams had united to form 
Modern English, which is virtually the English of today. 

Since 1500 there have been changes in literary and con- 
versational style, changes in usage, changes in the meanings 
of words, changes in spelling, and changes in the order of 
words (“syntax”), but grammar has hardly changed at all. The 
fundamental rules now observed and to be respected, in fact, 
are the rules observed by the Elizabethan writers. 

THE GRAMMAR OF WRITERS 

In discussing English grammar we assume it to be mainly 
the grammar of prose. In great poetry and in good verse, how- 
ever, it is remarkable how, in spite of scansion (page 158), 
rhyme, and the order of words and phrases, little or no gram- 
matical fault can be found, and refuge is taken m “poetic 
licence” infrequently. Poetry is not meant to be strictly analysed 
— pulling a poem to bits was an invention of the p^agogucs — 
but, if it is, it is usually found to consist of a series of gram- 
matically-constructed sentences. Analysis of much modem 
experimental poetry and verse would be less rewarding. 

Somebody is now sure to ask why, if grammar is considered 
to be so important, many celebrated writers of published works 
do not bother about it, and celebrated writers of published 
works should be the leadcrs.,The answer is that the number of 
distinguished prose-writers who turn out ungrammatical work 
is very small in relation to the number of the orthodox. 

The ungrammatical army can be divided into those who 
write carelessly and those who deliberately flout the regulations. 
Those who write carelessly would probably realise and admit 
their lapses, but publishers’ readers are usually too busy to 
point out mistakes. There is also evidence, I regret to say, of 
some shameful ignorance among writers, but 1 prefer not to 
dwell on it. 

Then we come to the rebels, those who cock a snoot at the 
discipline of grammar, who, among the writers of prose, are 
confined to novelists. By rebel novelists I mean those few who 
try to follow patterns set by James Joyce and Gertrude Stein, 
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as well as others somewhat more orthodox, of the school of 
Ernest Hemingway 

The method of the fiist set can perhaps be described bnefly 
as an attempt to commit ideas and thoughts to paper without 
the benefit of language— that is without formal grammar- and 
I think a parallel could be diawn between this method of 
writing and the picti re -strip way of clhng a story Wi iters of 
the second set, unlike those of the first set, piesent a coherent 
nairaliv^e, but m doing so reduce structure, sentences, words 
and grammar to a minimum 

I shall not tiy to defend these schools of novelists in thou 
It catmint of the English language At then best the} aie 
mteicsling for a limited time, occasional!} they have sparLhng 
wit to offer, som»-times tlicir “stieani of consciousness” 
psychology IS startlingly piotound, and a lew works of these 
schools h^vv, e:>tablished places in twenlielh-ccntury literature 
At ihtir worst they aie fit only toi burlesque Ir shoit, schools 
cl novelists are not neccs-.au^} schools of English. 

A welcome change from the dcspisers of grammar can be 
aftorded b} (.onsidcration of the splendid aria> o1 wrgers who 
lospcct good English, oi did so when they wcie ah\e Mo«t of 
them aie ”mutc, inglorious” Miltons, writing daily in peaceful 
anonymity or under in<fignihcant iiam^s And even if we were to 
make a list of well <cnown writers— novelists, )ournaIisis, 
c«' dMSts and otheis— in whose vork little grammatical fault 
could be found the list would be plcasinciy long 

! have brought authors into mv case for giammai simply 
because their wiiimgs can be read by all, and not because I 
am piimaiily addressing those who aspiie to aulhoiship We 
all have to do a certain amount of wilting today, wilting that 
IS nut intended for pubiicaMon, and these notes arc for the 
guidance of those who know they are ha7y about English and 
want to impiove, those who ih nk they are writing good English 
but would be surpi^cd at their numerous mistakes and those 
who are inteicslcd in the English language foi its own sake. 

SPOKEN ENGLISH 

Most of us, too have to do a gieat deal of talking, but speech 
is different from wutmg It is so ephemeral that some minor 
errors of constiuction are often oveilooked, and many conver- 
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sations, if put into cold print, would shock by their apparent 
immaturity of language. Besides the minor errors of construction 
there are other common errors which outrage the sensitive ear 
and constitute social solecisms, such as "‘Between you and T’ 
and “He ought to, didn’t he?” 

English pronunciation varies not only between the differen 
English-speaking countries but also — most of all, in fact — 
between the different regions of our own small islands, and, 
within reason, you can pronounce words as you please as 
long as your pronunciation is acceptable. Matters of pronun- 
ciation, therefore, will have no place in iliis book. But grammar 
is rigid, and no accepted god likes to be accused of having feet 
of clay. 


THE PREVALENCE OF POOR ENGLISH 

Before concluding the chapter f think it would be interesting 
to consider the reasons for the present widespread weakness in 
English. One reason, of course, is the inability of many people 
to think logically, for grammar and punctuation are largely 
based on logic which in turn is based on fundamenial lin- 
guistic premises. 

Another reason is found in lazy reading habits. Compara- 
tively few people read at all, the bulk of the masses being semi- 
literate in spite of compulsory “education.” Far loo many 
people confine their “reading” to strip pictures, illustrated 
papers, and the more sensational and moronic newspapers, and 
it is not surprising that they hardly know what a senienco looks 
like. 

Of those people who can and do read, many do so un in- 
telligently, taking in the general sense without looking at the 
words or thinking about the construction of the sentences. A 
person who is brought up to love books and respect authorship 
will naturally take an interest in the way things are written, 
will gradually come to recognise good writing, and will try to 
instil the essential qualities into his own writing, no matter 
what sort of writing he may be doing. 

We lend towards carelessness, unfortunately, and even those 
who normally write grammatically and tolerably well some- 
times make mistakes. The most respected writers can nod 
occasionally. Many people write too hastily, but the world of 
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work is such that few people in their ordinary business take 
time to revise anything they have written. Dictation is an 
enemy of good writing, and should be restrict^ to the pre* 
paration of a first draft which must be painstakir^y amended 
by hand before the final version is produced. It is a pity that 
in business there is seldom time for such striving after perfec- 
tion. 

Of the most eminent writers in this streamlined age, few 
practise dictation. When you read something that is smooth, 
measured and rhythmic, with the right word here and the right 
phrase there, do not imagine that the passage was written 
straight off like a post-card message. A celebrated writer (1 
think it was G. K. Chesterton) once said that easy reading meant 
hard writing; that is a truth which has to be learnt, but it is 
ceitainiy worth the learning and should be taken to heart. 

WHAT IS BAD ENGLISH? 

If I have not given the complete answer to the question with 
which this chapter started— “What is good English ?“- 5 l can at 
least give you some examples of bad English. Read the follow- 
ing: 

“Who shall I give it to?” 

“He very kindly promised to take my sister and I for a sail,” 

“You will see perfectly if you stand here beside we fellows.” 

“The hotel has wash-basins in eveiy room.” 

“The seeds should be set in rows with two feet between each.” 

“Neither the manager nor bis assistant were there at nine 
o'clock.” 

“Either the British or the American Governments should be 
represented.” 

“All the houses have a television aerial.” 

'*‘Get it over quick.” 

“It would have been better to have ignored him.” 

“The neighbours thought him a wealthy man. Which, of 
course, he wasn’t.” 

“Due to the illness of the chairman, the meeting was can- 
celled.” 

“The reason for the attack on his rival was because of pent-up 
ill-feeling.” 

“Under the circumstances his resignation was justified.” 
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“I can’t face up to those kind of things.” 

“Do you think that wall is perpendicular?” 

“The subsoil is underlaid by a layer of sandstone.” 

“This strata is somewhat porous.” 

“It was a wet day, but I took an umbrella.” 

“1 had no idea you were all that good at singmg.” 

“Can you loan me a fiver, old man?” 

“After the hohdays I will go back to work feeling a new man.” 
“Shall you join us in the bar?” 

“Do you really want to forego the pnvilege?” 

“His forbears were men of war.” 

“I scanned the paper while I was shaving.” 

“Referring to your letter, the animal has already been 
slaughtered.” 

“Broadly speaking, women are more suited to routine jobs 
than men.” 

“Providing the weather is suitable, the race will take place on 
Saturday.” 

“That story, I promise, was perfectly true.” 

“Though shy, most people find him good company.” 

Every one of those examples has something wrong with it. 
If you do not know why, you will find out m the course of this 
book. 



CHAPTER II 


Parts of Speech 


I find that in order to write about good English properly I have 
lo get right back to fundamentals. 1 could give a bald list of rules 
of grammar and a list of examples of bad English and good 
English, but this method would not help you to understand why 
certain things are right and other things are wrong. 

The title of the chapter may sound elementary to some of my 
readers, who perhaps will feel I am insulting them by bothering 
to write about something everybody is supposed to have learnt 
at school. But if these readers bear with me, and react on, they 
will be surprised to find how much more there is about parts 
of speech than they ever realised in their schooldays. 1 have sur- 
prised myself, in fact, by discoveimg the increasing fascination 
of something Uiat is usually taken for granted. 

DEFINITIONS 

Nearly every word in the English language can be classified 
into Its kind, the different kinds of words being known as “parts 
of speech.’* It is too late to ask at this stage why classifications 
into fixed kinds are necessary, the classifications having become 
crystallised through centuries of linguistic discipline. In any 
case, as will be seen, the various parts of speech are not always 
fiimly fixed. 

The following are the parts of speech: — 

Nouns; Pronouns; 

Verbs; Conjunctions; 

Adjectives ; Prepositions ; 

Adverbs ; Interjections. 

Unfortunately the classifications are not perfect. 
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PARTS SPEECH 

Most words are easy to classify — that is, you know at a 
glance which part of speech a word belongs to — but some 
words can belong to two or more parts of speech. It frequently 
happens that a word cannot readily be classified at all; for 
example, it can form pan of a phrase tliat, of little or no mean- 
ing, in Itself, has become understandable only through the com- 
mon usage of years or centuries. Such use of a word or phrase, 
constituting an idiom^ is said to be idiomatic. 

Of all eight parts of speech, the most tantalising are pro- 
nouns. Although there is no question about the principal 
pionouns, it must be admitted that this classification has some- 
what hazy boundaries and there can be much vagueness about 
words w'hich lie near the Ironliers. 

AN ANALYSIS 

In the following descriptions of parts of speech it will often 
be necessary to w ander from the mam stream of discussion to 
examine the curiosities ol individual words, as this is the most 
suitable part of the book for such detailed diversions. Before 
proceeding, however, let us, as an interesting exercise, consider 
one of my sentences and try to classify each of its words. 

“It frequently happens that a word cannot readily be classified 
at all.” 

It: Pronoun, but the use here is idiomatic. 

Frequently: Adverb, 

Happens: Verb. 

lhat: Relative pronoun, but the use here is idiomatic, 

A: Adjective; indefinite arUcle. (Sec page 24.) 

Word: Noun. 

Cannot , . . be classified: Verb (actually a combination of verbs, 
or “compound verb"’). 

Readily: Adverb. 

At all: Idiomatic. 

Thus in this one sentence, chosen at random, it is not possible 
to classify firmly every w*ord into an appropriate part of speech, 
but for a true understanding of the language parts of speech 
must be studied. 

NOUNS 

Nouns are just things, animate or inanimate, real or ima- 
ginary, visible or invisible. Enghsh has the advantage that 
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inanimate things are of neuter gender; that is, they are not 
masculine or feminine as they arc, for example, in French. 

Proper nouns are names of people, places, oceans, ships, 
racehorses, streets, and so foith A proper noun (except in the 
base of a few peculiar surnames) always starts with a capital 
letter. 

PLURALS 

Most plurals in English consist of the singular form with the 
addition of j, with or without some modification. One modi- 
fication IS the -ies form for words ending in as in aAj {skies)^ 
ery (cries). 

Words ending in o take as in grotto (grottoes)^ echo 
(echoes), satvo (salvoes) In old writings you may come across 
grottoes, but there is no justification for the apostrophe 

Exceptions to the s system of plurals — exceptions which 
certainly add to the fascination of English — are words like 
man, tooth, foot, mouse, and child Brethren, the old form for 
brothers, is now mostly used in a figurative sense 

Foreign woids which ha\e firmly become established in the 
language may or may not take the foreign plural The Italian 
solo, for instance, can become soloes or soli French is well- 
enough known m this countty, howescr, to justify tableaux and 
bureaux 

Latin nouns usually retain their Latin plurals, thus — 


••um 

into 

-a 

stratum 


strata 

datum 


data 

minimum 


minima 

spectrum 


spectra 

-115 

into 

-f 

radius 


radii 

hippopotamus 

hippopotami 

tumulus 


tumuli 

-a 

into 


larva 


lar\'ae 

nebula 


nebulae 

abscissa 


abscissae 


There is no great wroRg'-ips saying stratums or 

radiuses. The unforgiva>Mft tin is the plural where a 
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singular is intended, and of depressing fiequency is the hornd 
hab^it of referring to “this strata of rock.” With monotonous 
regularity 1 have to coriect constructions like “The strata 
consists of . ”, and I even see “These stratas . . 

It is often not understood that data is a plural. Often it is ‘ 
used in the phrase “this data” (meaning mformation or know- 
ledge) instead of “these dau ” or “this datum ” 

Hippopotamus is a Latin word derived from the Greek word 
ending in -os Yet rhinoceros, strangel> , has kept its Greek form, 
and the plural should be rhinoceroses Big-game hunters, 
however, have a pleasant litile convention of dropping the 
endings from animal plurals, and hence they shoot or bag 
rhinoceros, hon, pig and buffalo This use of the singular for the 
pluial IS a commend tble practice when properly applied, 
especially in such quantitative teims is. gross and hundredweight. 

Incidentally, many editors, publishers and printers, to avoid 
contention make a piactice of agreeing upon definite abbrevia- 
tions to be used for terms of quantity whether singular or plural. 
Thus, in writing anything for publication, you might anticipate 
the editor’s blue pencil b> usmgyi' , in , yd , mm , cm , cwt , oz 
and ib 

In this connec lion, it should be noted that oz s a nd lbs _are 
both wrong Oz mcielv leprescnts the pharmacist’s squig^e* 
for ounce oi ounces Lb is short for the Latin lAra (plural 
librue) 

Of the plurals of nouns and names which themselves end 
with s, many people ha\c ha/v ideas Such nouns are lens, iris, 
and gas, and such pioper nouns (names) ire Jones, Francis, and 
Jenkins To make such words plural, simply add -es “The 
Jenkinses went out to dinner” is peifectly correct 

Exceptions aie means and news We Ulk about “this means” 
and “these means,” but news is always regarded as singular. 

POSSESSI\'ES 

Ownership or a “belonging to.” is signified by a possessive, 
which usually, in the case of a single possessor, is denoted by 
the “apostrophe s ” 1 make no apology for bunging up this 
apparently elemental y subject, for too often the grammatKal 
rules of possession are ignored or unknown 

TThe singular cases are those like “Jim's dog,” “The curate's 
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egg,” and “St. John’s Church.” “One week’s time” also 
demands a possessive. If a proper noun ends in s the rulelis 
still applied; thus, the correct forms are “St. James’s Street,” 
“Frances’s doll,” and “Columbus’s ship.” 

Where ownership or the “belonging to” is shared by two or 
more nouns, the joint possession is usually in dicated bv 
apostrophe,” as in “ The bovs’ hats.” “The dogs’ bones” and 
‘The two nations’ mutual understanding.” 

Collective nouns are treated as singular, and the apostrophe 
comes before the s. Examples are: “The children’s toys,” 
“The people’s home-s,” “The men’s work” and “The mice’s 
hole.” 

1 have already referred to the implied possession of “One 
week’s time.” the justification lying in the fact that the phrase 
means the length of time belonging to one week. Similarly we 
can have “In two weeks* time” or “A hundred years’ time.” 
But remember that the apostrophe must not be used if you omit 
the word “time” and simply say something like “In two weeks 
I shall be twenty-one.” 

An astonishingly large number of bad mistakes is m^de when 
people’s homes are being written about. When you say, “1 went 
to the Johnstones’,” you mean you went to the home not of 
Mr. Johnstone or Mrs. John.stone but of both Johnstones, so 
that “the Johnstones’ ” is just an abbreviation of “the John- 
stones’ home.” It is equally simple if your friends’ name ends 
in s, in which case you write; “I went to the Joneses’,” or “I 
went to the lnglise,'«'.” 

In spite of the simplicity of this^kind of possessive, mistakes 
appear in print almost every day, mistakes that are evidence of 
cloudy mentality. 

An interesting use of the possessive is in references to the 
names of firms. If you want to write to tell someone where you 
bought your curtains you can say: “I bought my curtains at 
Smith's” or “. . . at Smiths’,” meaning, of course. Smith’s or 
Smiths' shop. If the firm is run by one man called Smith it is 
correct to write “Smith’s,” but if the firm is big enough to be 
controlled by a few of the Smith family then “Smiths’ ” is 
correct. If you do not know how many Smiths there are, or 
how big the firm is, you are on the safe side if you write 
“Smith’s.” 

Many firms and organisations, regrettably, have dropped the 
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]mssessive. “Lloyds Bank Limited,” for example, is the official 
form under which the company is registered. 

VERBS 

Verbs are the words that indicate action, a doing of something. 
Thus, in the simple sentences, “1 go,” “He had,” “She will 
come,” the verbs are go, had and will come. 

When it is desired to talk or write about a verb in its general 
sense, it is usual to add the preposition to, and the form to eat 
(and so forth) is termed the infinitive. 

In one way verbs are the most important of the parts of 
speech, for. as you will see in a later chapter (Chapter VI), 
every true sentence must contain a verb. There is so much to 
know about verbs ind their use, in fact, that they will form the 
subject of a special chapter (Chapter IV). 

ADJECTIVES 

Adjectives are words that qualify nouns. They describe what 
kinds of things they are, or which things they are. Common 
adjectives are big, pretty, sour, young, best. 

Adjectives include personal titles, such as Mr., Mrs. and Miss, 
Sir and Lord, where the name immediately follows. In “I he 
Duke of . , . on the other hand, Duke is a noun. 

Adjectives include those of possession : my, yoar, his, her, our, 
their. For the sake of emphans, the possessive adjective is some- 
times followed by own, a;^ in “my own hat,” when own also 
becomes an adjective. 

These words can also be grouped under the classification of 
“possessive pronouns,” but as they are selective, in saying 
{whose things are meant, the words are also adjectives. The 
allied forms mine, }yurs, theirs, however, which cannot precede 
a noun, and which imply “my hat,” “your . ...” or “their . . . ,” 
are definitely pronouns. 

Adjectives include such vague expressions as numerous, 
innumerable, few, no (meaning not any), where the expression 
directly precedes the noun. 

There are exceptional cases, of course, where the adjective 
follows the noun, but such cases are usually found only in 
special literary constructions, in poetical language, and in 
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oratory. The begiDning of Milton’s Lyeidas is but one example: 

“Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 

And with forced fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mdlowing year.” 

Adjectives include colours, numerals, and nationalities. 
There is often some difficulty in deciding whether to use a 
capital F in such everyday things as “French chalk,” “French 
window,” and “French polish.” It is often considered that, as 
the French origin has got lost in the vortex of common English 
usage, a small / will do. But as the woid French deserves a 
capital in its own right, it is as well to use it always. 

Adjectives include the “articles.” which for the sake of 
convenience will be described in a separate section. 

ARUCXES 

The adjectweS ^ a and an are called the “indefinite articles,” 
while the adjective the, for obvious reasons, is called the “defi- 
nite article.” 

There has been an unjustified tendency in recent years to 
write and speak of “an hoeel,” as if the A were silent. 1 have 
not traced the origin of this ungainly custom, but if you 
want to w rite and speak g ood English 4° not be afraid of 
* *a hdtel? ^ 

llunk of all the nouns you can starting with a sounded 
(“aspirate”) A. Do you prefix them with «»? Of course not. 
Where the A is silent, as in honowr, hour, the article an is 
correct. 

Another strange tendency is to write “an unique article,” 
instead of “a unique article,” which most people actually say. 
This, too, is incomprehensible, for nobody would write about 
“an unicorn.” 

I shall conclude my notes on ai tides by drawing attention to 
a vulgar practice of the less responsible newspapers and 
periodicals. This is the inexcusable omission of the defin'ic 
article the at fhe beginning of a sentence, clause or phrase, and 1 
pray you not to be misled b y th i s custom int o tanking it is good 
EndSh. 
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ADVERBS 

Adverbs qualify verbs as adjectives qualify nouns. Thus, while 
a verb tells you about the doing of something, an adverb tells, 
you how it is done. Most adverbs consist of adjectives followed' 
by the sufiix -ly, as in quickly, cleverly, cautiously, willingly. 

Not all adverbs end in ~ly. How itself is an adverb. So is weU, 
as in “He does it well.” Fast and }md are two commo n examples, 
and these, incidentally, are words which can be both adverbs 
an d adjective s. 

In tne short imperative sentence, “Run fast,”yasr is an adverb. 
(“Imperative” implies a command, an order.) And yet, if we say 
“We had a fast ran^' fast is an adjective. It is similar with hard 
which is an adverb in “Hit him bard” but an adjective in “1 took 
a hard knock.” 

The adverb hardly has a different meaning from the adverb 
hard. Hardly means “scarcely,” “nearly,” “not quite,” and is 
probably connected with the archaic (old-fashioned) hard 
meaning “near.” “He lives hard by the church” used to be 
common usage. 

There are some words which are classified as adverbs largely 
because they are nearer to adverbs than they are to any other 
part of speech. Examples of such “adverbs” are where, there, 
whatever and however. In so far as these words qualify verbs — 
as in “You put it there,” and “1 did it, however” — they are 
adverbs, but the point is a technical one and we need spend no 
more time on it. 

Adverbs can also qualify, adjectives and even other adverbs. 
Examples of these uses are:— 

Adverb qmdifying adjective. 

“You are extremely kind.” 

“It is a ridiculously simple problem.” 

Adverb qualifying adverb. 

“He did it remarkably quickly.” 

“How well you draw!” 

Adverbs can qualify participles, as in “1 am greatly pleased.” 
But in mentioning participles I am anticipating Chapter IV. 
Before that stage is reached vve have to discuss more parts of 
speech. 



CHAPTER III 


More Parts of Speech 


In the list of parts of speech on page 18 adveibs are followed 
by pronouns. So much can be written about pronouns, how- 
cvei, that they demand a chapter to themselves, and accoidmgly 
our study of them will be deferred until Chapter V The next 
three parts of speech on our list, then, are conjunctions, pre- 
positions and interjections, all of which will be dealt with m 
this chapter. 


CONJUNCTIONS 

Before starting I should explain two terms. A clause is a 
complete statement, forming pait of a sentence, which contains 
a verb; it may, in fac^, be a short sentence A phrase^ on the 
other hand {contrary to common belief), docs not include a verb. 
This mattei will be discussed in more detail in Chapter VI 
Veiy often a sentence is composed ol two oi more shot ter 
.sentences or clauses which musU be joined m some way. 
Consider the following. 

“The night was dark and it was cold ” 

“The night was cold but theic was no liie.“ 

“Nero played while Rome burned ” 

Each clause in each of these sentences is self-sufTicicnl It could 
be written on its own. Yet to avoid jerki ness in consiiuction and 
ensure a smoother flow the different pairs of clauses are linked 
by the words and, but and while. These words are conjunctions. 

^ SELECTION OF CONJUNCTIONS 

Cofi junctions, besides linking paits of a sentence, also 
express something in themselves, 

26 
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In the first example above, the second clause, after aiirf, 
Simply continues the emotion evoked by the darkness of the 
night. The conjunction but^ however, signifies a contrast be- 
tween the two clauses of the second sentence. The same effect, 
could be produced by saying: Although the night was cold 
there was no lire.” 1 hcie will be a more detailed discussion of 
but later in the chapter. 

A skiltully-applied conjunction, then, not only serves its 
primaiy purpose of joinma parts of a sentence togethci. but also 
pays a contribution— sometimes quUe an important con- 
tiibution— to the gencial sense of the sentence. This subject 
will be dfdlt with more fully in Chapter VI. Meanwhile 
It may be useful to list the moie common conjunctions, 
which aie. — 

And Because (As, For, Since) 

But (Yet) Or 

While It 

Ahhough (Though) 

1 he word^ in brackets m the list are usually, but not neces- 
sarily, dltei native forms 

. STARTING SENTENCES 

In spite of suhoolday admonitions against stalling a sentence 
with And or But, there is nothing pernicious m the practice 
provided it is kept undci pi per control. Theie is very good 
precedent, in fact, in the Old Testament, where innumerable 
verses start with either of these two words. 

When a sentence starts with But, a contrast with the pre- 
ceding sentence is implied 

And and But, however, are the only conjunctions w iih which 
you can start a simple sentence (A simple sentence is a scntcn(^ 
without a secondary scntoice or "cla uscj 

“TTy sfarting a simple sentence with any of the olhei con- 
lunctions in the above list. You will find il is incomplete without 
another statement to follow or precede P. 

“While John was weeding the garden.” 

“Although It was raining.” 

“Since (As, Because) it was Wednesday.” 

“Or you ^an have this one.” 
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“If I were you.” (Not “If I was you.” See Chapter IV, “The 
Subjunctive.”) 

Without the conjunction at the beginning, eiMh of these sen- 
tences makes sense; but with the conjunction, it is left hanging 
in the air. 

Thus, apart from and and but, all conjunctions require at 
least two clauses to be linked together. Sometimes you may 
come across Or used at the beginning of a sentence, but on 
inspection you will probably find that the preceding sentence 
has finished too early. 

Do not be confused if you find Though or Although used 
at the beginning of a sentence and apparently without a sup- 
porting sentence, as in: 

“Though sick, he was able to work.” 

This really means: “He was able to work though he was sick.” 

In the first sentence, the words “he was” are understood. 
“Understood” parts of a sentence are very common in the 
English language, but the trouble is that some people lose track 
of what is “understood.” 

CONJUNCTIVE PHRASES 

Besides words of conjunction, there are also conjunctive 
phrases, such as “despite the fact that,” “owing to the fact 
that,” “for the reason that,” and “in addition to which.” These 
are somewhat clumsy, and come under the heading of “cir- 
cumlocution.” Usually there is no reason why such phrases 
should not be replaced by single words. Thus, in the examples 
given, the first could be replaced by ^though, the second and 
third by as or because, and the fourth by and. 

A NOTE ON “AND” 

Some newspapers and periodicals, in those parts which are 
not “text” — ^that is, for instance, in headlines, captions to 
illustrations, summaries, advertisements, book lists and share 
lists — ^make a practice of pri nting a comma for and, on th e 

assu mption that the wo rd i s u nder stobdr . “ ~ 

~This is done only to save spaceT But in my opinion the comma 
is an unfortunate alternative as it has a meaning of its own 
which is not necessarily the meaning of and. In any case the 
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amount of space saved is so small that one wonders if the 
substitution is worth while. If the sub-editor is so short of 
room that an and cannot be squeezed in, more use could surely 
be made of the unambiguous sign which, incidentally,, 
is called the “ampersand.” 


“BUT” 

In the use of Aut a conjunction it is essential that the two 
connected statements are in contrast to one another. I have 
given as an example: “The night was cold but there was no 
lire.” 

That is right; but often you see but used wrongly, where 
there is no contrast or where the contrast is already expressed. 
Consider the sentence: 

“He did not die, but he recovered and lived to a ripe old age.” 

If he did not die be must have recovered, so that there is no 
contrast after but. The word is therefore misused. If. however, 
we simply replace but by and, the sentence is clumsy. It would 
be better to reconstruct the sentence and say: “He did not die; 
he recovered and li\ed to a ripe old age.” 

A similar case is: 

“In vain 1 tried, but I failed.” 

If 1 tiied in vain it is obvious that I failed; therefore, either in 
vain must be dropped or but must be replaced by and. 

You can fall into a trap here if you are not careful. I hope 1 
have explained the use of 'at as a contrasting conjunction 
between two clauses or statements in a sentence. But, however, 
can also be used to indicate a contrast between opposing 
words— for example, between two adjectives, two nouns, or 
two verbs. 

Correct examples arc : — 

“It is not hot but cold.” 

“It IS not a dog but a cat.” 

“He is not coming but going.” 

This IS the trap. Although these examples are right the following 
examples are wrong, because but ncutiahses factors which arc 
already opposed: — 

“It is not hot but it is cold.” 

“It is not a dog but it is a cat.” 

“He is not coming but be is going.” 
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If you want to repeat ‘"it is” in each case, the but should be 
replaced by a simi-colon The formei LonsU action, however, 
IS prclciable 


^ ‘ BUT” AS “E\Cin” 

The use of hut to meon except i common Considei the 
sentence “Nobod> knows but me ” Is this light oi wrong‘d 
>\c must first decide whether but is intended as a pieposition 
or a conjunction If a pieposition is intended, then the ob)ecti\c 
me IS correct (The meaning of ‘ obicctisc ’ will bt explained in 
Chapter VI ) 

It, however, a coniunction is intended the sentence is prob 
abl) a shoitening of "‘Nobody know > but I know,” and in this, 
even though the sentence does not strictly make sense I in ii^ht 
If our assumption correct, that the sentence is abbrc\iated 
then / IS sabjictive (I apologise for anticipating some cf tlic 
material of Chaptci \ I but it seems to be ntet^s iry ) f heic are 
other cises nevertheless where no asNumplion need bt made 
as theie is no doubt about tl e maltci 
“Ihe boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he bad fled ’ 

The phrase ‘ all bat he” is the subiect preceding the verb “had 
fled/" and the use of he is coriv^a Think I ow lion id the line 
would sound il Longfellow had wiitten “Whence all but him 
nad fled ” 

Thus, when we know definitely whether we are dealing with 
subject or object there is no doubf about the “ea>e Jollowing 
but For example 

Subjective case— “Fveiyonc but 1 went home ” 

Objective case— “T hey gave some to evervone but me ” 

But hhere doubt exists— atid il often does— it is an idiomatic 
custom to assume that but (meaning except) is a preposition 
and therefore followed b\ the objective case 
A rather odd use of but which might be mentioned here is m 
such construction > as “Who knows but that the old man 
was the culpiit after alP” In such sentences that is sometimes 
replaced by nhat, but as tlic whole construction is idiomatic 
It does not matter much 

This kind of language is permissible if used spannglv in 
conveisdtjon It is apt to get out of control wh^n used by 
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the woolly-minded, and we hear confused absurdities like; 
“Who knows but what the old man was not the culpiit after 
all?” 


*‘S1NCE,” “FOR,’’ “AS” 

The three words since, for and as can mean the same as (or 
arc synonymous with) because, and it is in this connection that 
they are u^cd as conjunctions. In the following sentence all four 
are of equal value: — 


f because"! 


“I went home < 


since 

for 

^as 


> it was obvious 1 was needed,” 


These three words, however, have other functions, too. 

Piobably the commonest application of since is as a pre- 
[>osition, as in: “He has not been home since Chiistmas.” For, 
too, IS commonest as a preposition, and prepositions will form 
the subject of our next section. 

I said “commonest as a preposition."' What is this use of as! 
Here, it means “according to the manner of.” In this use it 
frankly cannot be designated a;» being a member of any parti- 
cular part of speech, any more than it can be classified in such 
sentences as: 

‘Tt shone as brightly as the sun.” 

“He IS as happy as a king.” 

In the next chapter you wil^ come across the subjunctive mood 
of a verb, which 1 have already mentioned. I need not explain 
this now, but you arc using the subjunctive in saying things bke: 
“1 felt as if I were dreaming.” 

The word as can also mean like in the sense of being “s’milar 
to,” “He is as a child"’ means the same as “He is like a 
child.” It IS used as also, or too., in the phrase “as well,” 
where the word well is equally meaningless. “1 am coming as 
w^ell.” 

An extension of this idiom is provided by such constructions 
as: ‘‘Jim is coming as well as Jack,” where “as well as” means 
“in addition to.” 

Truly, as is a tantalising Utile word, but a word of great 
utility. 
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/. PREPOSITIONS 

A preposition is a word which expresses the relationship of 
one word with another, usually (but not always) of a noun, a 
pronoun, or a participle. (Participles are explained in Chapter 
IV.) 

In the phrase “in the house,” in is a preposition used to 
express the relationship of a noun with something else. Other 
examples of prepositions with nouns are: “near the stream,” 
“with a will,” “by hook or by crook.” 

Examples of prepositions with pronouns arc: “to you,” 
“from me,” “with them.” 

Examples of prepositions with present participles arc: 
“without going,” “by living.” “beyond walking.” 

Here is a list of other prepositions; 


of 

off 

below 

across 

for 

up 

above 

beside 

outside 

down 

beneath 

towaid(s) 

outwith 

before 

around 

along 

(Scottish) 

after 

past 

among(st) 

inside 

under 

till (until) 

amid(st) 

on 

over 

abreast (of) 

unto 


No doubt you will be able to think of many more. 

Most of us remember prepositions because at school wc were 
taught It was wiong to end a sentence (or a clause in a sentence) 
vvith a preposition. The foundation of this beliet may have been 
the apparent meaning of the word preposition itself, signifying 
“before position.'’ 

The word, however, is unfortunate, and to interpret it literally 
would be tantamount to adjusting the language to suit its 
meaning— for, after all, the language is older than the terra 
■preposiuon.” Let us now examine the matter more closely. 


THE PLACING OF PREPOSITIONS 

There used to be a silly maxim something like this; “It is 
wrong to use a preposition to end a sentence with.” Theie is no 
grammatical fault with this sentence, but it sounds clumsy. 
Such a remark could be expressed: “It is wrong lO use a pre- 
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position for ending a sentence.” (Note for ending is an example 
of a preposition with a present participle ) 

I he placing of a preposition depends to some extent on the 
type of writing or speech in which ii is to be used “ fheie is ihe^ 
boy I gave the toflee to” sounds treer, less pedantic, than* 
“There is the boy to wliom I gave the tonce ” 

What IS suitable for a ca>ual remark, however, may not be 
suitable, for example, for a statesman’s speech Consider the 
lollow mg. 

“The fate cif this guat nation of v\hnm it might be siid thit 
at no time in two thousand yeais has she attemptco to shirk her 
icsponsibilities, is today hanjina by a slender tiiiead I heie art 
counliies to whom she his ollcicd the hind of tiiendship 
1 heie are countiie> to whom she has gladlv given every help in 
time ol war These ihmgs shall surely not co unrcgirdcd The 
world 's ever growing ^malier, and the iTcmencioiis contmcnis 
between which the inighiv ^cas roll unceasmeiy are drawing 
tvtr chiscj logeihei It behove** us all therefore, to stand to- 
gether in brotherhood, so thit when the time comes, we shall 
not be wmting lor support But with what are our friends to 
support us*’ Never fcai They have the spiiitual rcstmrccs of 
( cntuncs ” 

There arc several propositions in tnat }>assa ^c, not one of 
which falls at iJie end of a sentence or the tnd of a clause The 
only Sentence that might, I ihmk, be improved by a shuntin'^ 
of th^ pitposilion is that containing mth: ‘ But whu are our 
fnends to suppoit us wuh*^ ’ 

Pnding a sentence (or a^ dauso in a Svntencc^ will a pre- 
position may not sound clegart and it may offend you, but 
in that ca^e you can leconstiuct, that i you can reaiiange the 
sentence m such a way tint the use ol « propositi >n i^ avoided 
li the sense ol a sentenv-e or clause, howevei, demands that 
a preposition be placed at the end, and the ic-ult is harmonious, 
then put the picpo>ilion there 

I NSUPPORTED PREPOSITIONS 

Ficqucnlly a preposition can be used alone, without a noun, 
pronoun, or paiticiplc but in all such cases tiK suppoiting woid 
IS understood In the follow ing examples the understood wotds 
aie in brackets: 
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“I saw three ships come sailing by (the shore).” 

“There is a man outside (the door).” 

“I am going in (the house).” 

“The doctor has gone up (the stairs) ” 

A hale reflection will suggest innumerable examples of tliis type. 

PREPOSITIONS AS ADJECTIV^ES 

Occasionally a preposition is used as an adi’ccave, as in up 
train, down train, inside berth, outside seat, under dog, and past 
president. 


, “TO ”AND ITS OMISSION 

Let me gi\c you some good advice on the use of the pre- 
position to. Y ou can go to places, but never “go places.” unless 
the place is “home” or “abroad ” 1 hus, you can cay “I am 
eoing home.” but it you want to .say “my home” you must say 
“I am going to my homo” and not “I am going my home.” 

“You can sa> “I am going abro>id,” but not “I am going 
India.” People often say “I wrote him” (which is wiong). when 
they mean “I wrote to him.” 

Where a verb is preceded by to the “inlinitive” of the verb is 
foimed, but this hit'.e matter will be discussed in Cliaptei IV. 

IMERJECIIONS 

The only remaining part of speech to be lonsiJircd (apait 
from verbs and pronouns, which will be dealt witii in the nest 
two chapters) is the interjection of exclamation 

An exclamation such as “Ah!” or an exclamatory phn. .e 
such as “What nonsense!” plays no part m the construction ol 
a sentence. It is a voluntary or involuntary remark, and as an 
exclamation it takes the exclamation mark (!), which will Ik* 
considered m Chapter VII when the subject ol punctuation is 
reached. 

According to literature of a bygone age, and to pseudo- 
historical novels, our ancestors were in 5ie habit of saving 
“Zounds!” and “Gad^ooks!” The commonest exclamations 
of the present day are perhaps “Oh!”, “Ali!”, “I say!”, “By 
Jove!’, “Gracious!”, “Indeed!”, “Goodness!”, “Alas!” and 
the various expletives. 
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Quite often, ‘‘Alas!” is used parenthetically; that is, it can be 
put into a sentence in such a \^ay that a break is formed. It 
can be an oratorical aid, as m: “Ihe party’s prospects— alas! — 
have been ruined by the irresponsible action of a few hotheads.” 

Ihere is a curious exclamatory use of “Wh) !” which T 
cannot explain. “Why! He’s done it again” is an example. 
Personally, I think it may be the sound of the word that so 
satislacionly expresses suipii%e, or the shape of the mouth in 
saying it. 



CHAPTER IV 


Verbs 


Ir IS now time to sav something else about veibs As you 
know, verbs are the paits of speech which denote action, or 
“the doing ot something'’ Ihus in the simple sentences, “I 
go,” “He had,” “She will come,” “J shall leave,” the verbs are 
go, had, will come and shall leave. 

The meaning of lenses— past, present and future — is well 
enough known. Ln tlie above short sentences, go is in the pre- 
sent tense, had in tlie past tense, and both will come and shall 
leave are in the fuluie tense. As this book is not primarily 
intended as an elementary treatise on Fnglisli, I propose to deal 
in this chapter with a few features about verbs which die not so 
well kiKAvn, or about w^hich there may be doubt. 

In one way, verbs aic the most important of the parts of 
speech, for, as you will see tu Chapter VI, a verb is an essential 
part of a true scuiencc. 


ISIOODS 

Sometimes in grammar you hear about nupods, but this is 
simply a technical term and nothing to be afraid of. Mood is 
a conuption of mode, or form, and it would have been more 
explanatory if the word mode had been kept alive m this con- 
nection. 

While there arc ihiec tenses of vcibs— past, present and future 
-there are four verb moods. These arc the inlinitive, the 
conditional the subjunctive and the imperative. There used to 
be a so-callcd indicative mood —the form of a verb implying 
afiirmation, denial or questioning - but as it called for no 
special construction it has ceased to be recognised, and wc shall 
waste no time on it. 
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One tense may have djflcicnt moods, and we shall deal v^Jth 
each mood as we come lo it. 

TflE INFINITIVE 

I first mentioned the infinitive in a brief note on page 23 A 
\cib written or said by ilsell, when applied to noihing m parti- 
cular, is unlimited, or infinite, in scope, and thus we have the 
term infimth c 

“I work,*' “You woik," ‘ He works," “They work," aie all 
patiicular apphcatioH'i of the act of working, but “to work" 
IS the general function, unhinited m scope, and thus the in- 
finitive mood ot the verb The use ot the infinitive" is necessary 
lo complete certain kii Js of statemi nt, as in the !< Mowing 
“1 am going to work," “He means to cat his breakfast," and 
‘They hope to catch the ii.vn " 

In tall mg or writing about vcib. m general it is usual to give 
ihcm infinitive forms 71 us wc icter to thw verbs to eat^ to live, 
to skip, to open In I mguajes 3thvr than I nghsfi the pieposition 
to is implied, thus, in T leneh the infinitive forms of the four 
verbs above arc manner iio k.\\) vtire (to livcj, doimir (to sbep), 
and ouvrir (lo open) 

niE spur INFLMirVE 

f 

The indusion, or imjilication of the little woid to m the 
infaiitivcs of olhc*" language'. ^d\ be the oiigin of the dictum 
that m English it is sliockine lo “split" the inlimtive- that is, 
to insei I a word 01 woidsbefwcen/<; and it svcib Here aie some 
examples of split infmitiVLs 

‘ He started to slowly walk do.vn the old " 

“J want to further examoie yi.»ui pn'iposals " 

“He was forced to unconsciously sluelJ liis eye:, fioin the 
gUre " 

“It would be better to ignore the Ictlot thar to belatedly and 
clumsily proffer your apologies." 

One thing that strikes us about th^se sentences is their 
awkwardness Noneof them jow/i/fe light tiLrethc> arc without 
the split infinitives 

“He started to walk slowly down the road " 

“I want to examine >our pioposals finthei ** 
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“He was unconsciously forced to shield his eyes from the 
glare.” 

“It would be better to ignore the letter than belatedly and 
clumsily proffer your apologies.” (This sentence has been 
unproved simply by the removal of to ) 

Yet It IS not entirely on grounds of euphony (smoothness or 
agreeability of sound) that infinitive-sphtting is condemned. 
The most likely reason, as we have seen, is the fact that in most 
Western languages the infamtivc form of a verb, being one 
word only, cannot be split. 

Our own language is English, however, and 1 am with those 
who do not see why the rules of Fuglish grammar should be 
rigidly based on the rules of older or foreign grammars. 1 do 
not like splitting an infinitive, and 1 should not split an in- 
finitive dcliberauly, but 1 have no patience with those pedants 
who howl in disdain if they catch anyone doing it, w hatever the 
justification. 

THE JUSTiriED SPLIT LNFINIITVE 

Many good newspapers have a rule against the split infimtivc, 
and “copy” containing a spht infinitive is usually altered 
T here are times, howevar, when it is more melodious and less 
artificial to spht an infinitive than to stick slavishly to the rule 
Consider the following three sentences. 

“We regret it i« impossible to legally authorise the termination 
of the lease 

“We regret it is impossible to aut]jorise legally the termmation 
of the lease” 

“W'e regret it is impossible legally to authorise the termination 
of the lea^e ” 

I think vou will agree that the first is the smoothest and the 
thud the roughest. I he third, moreover, is ambiguous, since 
the adverb legally could be related to is impossible, that is, the 
sentence could mean ‘ We repret it is legally impossible . . 

THE SPLIT INFINmVE; CONCLl^SIO^S 

Hie conclusions about the split infinitive, then, seem to be 
these. 

Avoid It if you can If you find that avoiding it makes the 
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sentence sound unnatural or ambiguous, sj)lit the infinitive. 
But preferably— and this is my own way of escape — lemodel 
the seataac* rather thaa split the iafiailiTe. 

OMISSION OF “TO” FROM THE INTINnTVE 

There are legitimate cases where, in the use of an infinitive, 
the word to is understood but not expressed — that is, it is 
implied. An example is: “Help me bring in the coal.” 

The omission of to before bring is a very common example of 
“ellipsis” (a shortening), especially in conjunction with the \erb 
to help. There is nothing wrong with this kind of sentence, and 
we shall say no more about it. 

PRESENT-TENSE CONSTRUCTION 

English is a language in which there is a present-tense 
construction like “1 am waiting” for “I wait.” Although the 
meaning of the two sentences is almost the same there is a 
subtle difference. “I am waiting” implies a somewhat prolonged 
wait, and “1 wait" rather implies a short wait. 

Perhaps a more suitable example to show the slight difference 
would be “I am shooting.” This means that I am in the act of 
shooting — ^loading, getting into position, and firing — while “I 
shoot” could probably involve only the firing “1 shoot” could 
also mean that I customarily indulge in the sport of shooting, 
in which connection “1 am sh 'oting” would be clearly absurd. 

It is in this general, impr^ise sense, in fact, that the present- 
tense construction without am is nowadays nearly always used. 
“He wTites” might mean anything. “He writes novels” signifies 
a current but not necessanJy continue as habit of the person 
discussed. But “He is wiiting” means that he is wntmg at this 
moment, or at this particular time. 

‘ PAST-TENSE CONSTRUCTION 

It will be concluded from the foregoing that in English there 
are two present-tense constructions, while in most other 
European languages there is only one. 

There are two corresponding constructions in the past tense — 
“1 waited” and “1 was waiting.” for “I was waiting” some other 
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languages have an equivalent which the French call the “past- 
imperfect.” The imperfect, 1 think, is a very suitable term, for 
the construction is more vague, less definite, than the equivalent 
of “I waited.” 


^ PARTICIPLFS 

Participles ard those forms of a verb ending (for example) in 
-ing and -ed. Thus, in “1 am waiting,” waiting is the present 
participle of the verb “to wait,” and in “1 have waited” waited 
IS the past participle. 

Present participles invariably end in ~ing. Past participles, on 
the other hand, have vanous endings, as in known, been, gone, 
come, lost, but the commonest ending is -ed. A participle is often 
used as a verbal adjective, as in “the nsing sun” and “the lost 
pibroch.” 

The past participle lost is an example of a -t ending. Other -t 
endings arc in learnt, dreamt, and leapt. It is true that these past 
participles are often interchanged with the simple past tense of 
the \ahs— learned, dreamed and leaped— \ 3 \xi 1 prefer ^o keep 
the -t endings for the pavt participles. Thus, 1 say “1 dreamed" 
and “I have dreamt,” the -ed endmg. after all, being common to 
most other verbs in tlieir past-tense constructions. 

An unusual case of a dual form is provided by past and 
passed. Both are past participles of the verb “to pass,” but while 
past IS used with the verb “to be” passed is used with the verb 
“to have.” The sentences “1 am past middle age” and “1 base 
passed middle age” are both correct. 


PAST TENSE AND PAST PARTICIPLE 

For a great many verbs the past tense is the same as the past 
participle, examples being: “I passed,” “I have passed,” “I 
loved,” “J have loved,” “He dug,” “He has dug,” “They read,” 
“They have read.” 

Be on your guard, however, with the following verbs— the 
so-called “strong” verbs— in which the dominant vowel is i:-- 

Injinitive Past tense Past participle 

to drink drank have (has) di unk 

to sink sank have (has) sunk 
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to swim swam have (has) swum 

to sitig sang have (has) sung 

to begin began have (has) begun 

Far too often you hear the a vowel used instead of the u vowcL 
and the u instead of the a. 

VERBS ENDING IN ‘‘T” OR 

Verbs which can cause doubt include those ending in t or 
rf, for example, het^ let, hit, sit, bid, pad, rid and bud. 

I am afraid that the past-tense and past-participle forms of 
these verbs are maddeningly inconsistent, and the only guide 
to “correctness” is accepted usage. 

With regard to bet, it is usual to say “I bet him five pounds” 
in a particular application, or “I have bet on a horse.” Yet, 
when speaking of betting in a general sense, we say such things 
as “They betted all day long.” These forms sound more pleasant 
than ”1 betted him live pounds” and ‘They bet all day long.” 
If the second sentence is in the present tense, of course, it is the 
only way of saying it. 

The past tense and past participle of let, on the other hand, 
are always let. It would never occur to anyone to say anything 
other than “I let m> house” or “1 have let my house,” just as 
no one would think of saying “I bitted him” or “I have hmed 
him.” 

The past tense and past participle of bid, in the auction-room 
sense, are both bid, as in “1 bid him ten pounds” or “J have bid 
him ten pounds.” In the oriier sense of bid, however, the past 
tense is bade and the past participle bidden, as illustrated in the 
two sentences: “His mother bade him come home” and “She 
lias bidden him not to go.” (Observe the curious omission of 
to before come and its inclusion before go.) 

Pad, unlike bid, always changes into padded. “The cat padded 
about the room while I padded (he cushions.” Rid is similar, as 
in the sentences: “I’he cat has ridded the house of mice” and 
“We ridded them of the unwelcome guest.” It is, however, 
perfectly acceptable to say “1 was well rid of him.” The past 
tense and past participle of bud, nevertheless, are always 
budded. 

I have not yet enlarged on the verb sit as it can do with a 
short section to itself. 
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THE VERB “TO SIT” 

The past tense and past participle of sit can be sat or seated. 
Usage is strange, for the foUowmg examples of accepted 
English show no apparent rule or regularity: 

“They all sat.” 

“I sat down.” 

“We have sat here long enough.” 

“I sat on the chair.” 

“I seated (sal) my baby on the stool.” 

“Are you all seated?” 

“Pray be seated.” 

We often hear (for example) of a “deep-seated complaint.” 
Strictly, the adverb deeply should be used, but common hcence 
permits otherwise. The past participle seated is contained in the 
compound adjective, and deep-sat would sound odd. 

, ^ . “SHALL” AND “WHX” 

There is much confusion over shaU and wiU and their “con- 
ditional” forms should and wotdd. Even people whose grammai 
IS almost faultless in other rcsiiccls fall down in the use of 
these words, and there is a common delusion that shall and will, 
or should and would, are interchangeable, that the difference 
between each pau is so shght as to be negligible. 

The delusion is far from reality. Generally the fault is to use 
will for shall and would for should, rather than the reverse. 

For plain future-tense construction— that is, mere statement 
of intention — it is correct to say “I shall” and “We shall.” It is 
also correct to say “You will” and “They will.” 

“1 shall go home.” This is right if I am simply affirming my 
intention of going home in the future. Similarly, “You will 
go home” and “They will go home” are correct if future or 
almost-immediate actions are simply being stated. 

“I will,” or “We will,” on the other hand, is not used for a 
plain statement of intention, but only when theie is a choice, 
or volition (exercise of the will). If I say “I will go home” 1 
mean that I have the choice of going or not going, that I really 
want to go home, that 1 have considered the possibility of not 
going home but discarded the idea. 

Thousands of Enghsh-speakmg people, however, use I will 
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simply as future tense, whatever the shade of meaning. 1 am 
not sure whether to class such people as illiterates, for many 
writers are merely careless in this respect. 

CONDITIONAL FORMS 

Later on 1 shall explain at length the term “conditional” 
as used in grammar, but, briefly, the words should and would 
are the conditional forms of shall and will. 

Thus, if 1 said “I would go home,” the true meaning would 
be that, given the dunce of staying or going home. 1 should 
prefer to go home. But people spoil it by saying “1 would like 
to go home,” and this eonstiuction is wrong. If you want to 
use the word Kke you must say “1 should like to go home,” or 
if you want to use prefer you must say “I should prefer to go 
home.” * 

Another legitimate use of would foi the first person is in such 
constructions as the following; 

“I would call and find nobody in.” 

“We would decide to ao for a picnic when it’s raining.” In 
such cases would is usually emphasised, the implication being 
that It is the subject’s misfortune to have made a wrong choice. 

Should, of course, can also and very commonly mean “ought 
to,” or “am [is, ate] obliged to,” but this use has no place in 
our present study. 

^ GENERAL RULF5 f OR “SHALL,” “WILL,” 

^ ^ “SHOULD*’ AND “WOULD” 

The first person 7 or we, for plain future-tense or conditional 
construction, takes shall or should. 

The following examples of the use of will, however, can be 
either nght or wrong: 

“I will give up my seat to the lady.” 

“We w^ proceed to the next stage of the negotiations.” 
If there is any argument about giving up the seat, wUl is right 
If the sentence is purely a statement of intention, will should be 
shall. If there is a choice between proceeding and not proceeding 
will is right If the speaker is merely telling his listeners what is 
going to happen next, triU is wrong and should be changed to 
shall. 
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The following examples are wrong: 

“1 would prefer not to answer.” 

“If the towm was besieged wc would still have enough to 
eat.” 

You may argue that in the first example of those two ih.ere is 
a choice between answering and not answering, and that would 
IS therefore justified. But the \erb related to would is prefer ^ a 
definite action. You could say here, correctly, eiihcr “I will 
answer'’ or “I will not answer.” If you want to use the w'ord 
prefer, however, you must say “J should prefer not to 
answer.” 

For plain future-tense or conditional construction, the second 
person (you) and tiie third person (he, she, they or a pronoun) 
take will or would. The usual practice is correct, except in parts 
of the English Midlands (Nottingham, for example), v/here 
very many people ha\e developed the atrocious habit oi* saying 
“Shall you do n?” 

The abbreviations 77/, you'll, he'll, she'll, we'll and they'll 
cover both shall and will In speech and written dialogue, 
therefore, these abbreviations arc nicely convcaicut. 

SOME QUOTATIONS 

Many writers, I said a little earlier, arc merely careless in the 
use or misuse of will, Oetaultcrs may comlort themselves with 
the reflection that they arc not necessarily always in bad 
company. 

In the following lines from respected poets there is no impli- 
cation of choice: 

“I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfrcc.” (W. B, 
Yeats.) 

‘T will make you brooches, and toys for your delight,” 
(Robert Louis Stevenson.) 

in a line from Robcu Bridges, “I whll not let thee go,” the 
poet is correct as there is an appaient choice between letling-go 
and not letting-go. 

I’he tremendous statement in the Marriage Service, “I 
will,” is also correct. “1 shall” would not be nearly strong 
enough, for the vows are much more than mere statements 
of intentions, and iudicate a choice of action after serious 
consideration. 
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INDEFINITE FUTURE WITH ‘‘SHALL’’ 

If a future action is indefinite* or only casually hinted 
at, oi used vaauely in an idiomatic manner, shall is cusiom- 
aiy not only tor the fust pcison but aLi' for tlic second and 
third 

The following examples illustrate my mcimng. 

“When the nation has no more u^e for lum, he shall be cast 
into llie wilderness ” 

“John shall alwa\s be the hr«t to aiiive ” (But the dejinite 
future would be “John will be the iirst to airi\e t< morrow ’ ) 

“Pci haps some lime theie shall be woild peace, ” 

“Virtue shall not go uniewardcd ” 

“Nation shall use against nation ’ 

1 admit that m a great manv such sentences as these the use of 
Ml// in‘‘tead of vAn/Zgoes unnotitcd and there ire innuiiicrable 
borderline cases wlierc eilncr woi J would be justiiicd 

“SHALL” WITH “niAT’-CLAl SES 

often use the word that after clausis incorporating sucti 
verbs as demand, be anxious and intend I ulure tense m most 
cases of this kind is expressed by shall, is in ihc following 

“The chan man demands that every member shall be in his 
place by seven o’alock ’ 

“We are anxious th it this speci il concession shall be extended 
to all applicants ” 

“llie Government intends that all such peisons sh ill benefit 
by this order.” (This would be bettei expressed as: “Ihe 
Government intends all such pci sous to benefit . ”) 

The pronoun /, of course, takes shaii natuialls m such ca^es. 

“WILL” WIIII “lHAr”-CL4LSES 

7Aa/-cIauscs taking will are those incoiporatmc, for example, 
hope, fear and anticipate, where the outcome is indetmite 
Lxamples are 

“It IS hoped that mtny members ol the company will be 
present ” 

“If he went out in this storm I fear that he would get lost.” 
(This IS an example of the conditional.) 
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“It IS a difficult climb, and we do not anticipate that he will 
reach the summit ” 

Again, of course, the pronoun / naturailv takes shalU as m 
“1 hope that I shall pass my examination “ 

In some cases the word that can be omitted, but in the omis- 
sion you should be sparing Thus, althi ugh the second and third 
of the above examples could be read quite smoothly without 
that, the firat would sound incomplete. Ihis point will be dis- 
cussed further in Chapter V (page h3). 

^ “EXPtCI” 

It IS not usual to adopt shall or will in a construction Mitli 
expect Normal construction^ aie, for example, the following 
“England expects tvety man to do his duty ” 

“I expect It to be line to-morrow “ 

‘ They expect to be well treated “ 

If we Wish to u .e shall or will, however wc should remember 
that the verb expect takes shall only d the expectation j^s strict, 
or peremptory Shall would thu^ only be applied in the fust of 
these examples 

“England expects that every man sLa^ do his duty ” 

“I expect that it will ba fine to-moirow “ 

“f ney expect that tliey will be well treated ” 

J shall remind you again that the pronoun / takes shall as m 
“1 expect tliat J shall be late “ 

THE CONDITK)NAL 

Several times in the preceding pages wc have referred to “the 
conditional ” The conditional is not a tense but a mood, and 
whereas in French, for example, there is a special form of verb 
for the conditional, in English it is expressed by the addition of 
should, would or could io the veib. 

Simple examples are: 

“If you came hoUiO you would be welcomed ” 

“If I said such a thing I should be ashamed.” 

“He could do the job if he had the tools ” 

Thus, very often (but not always), the conditional is accompa- 
nied by an Clause, stating the condition. In the three sentences 
just given, the conditions are: 
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“^you came home . . 

“jy I said such a thing . • .** 

*‘i/he had the tools . . 

1 1 >m 11 have been noticed that, when used conditionally, (/takes 
the past tense — came (not conte\ said (not say\ had (not has)\ 


REDUNDANT CONDITIONALS 

So much is self-evident. The thin^ to avoid, however, and 
which IS not so self-evident, is the clumsy construction with a 
ledundani conditional and past participle. 

Often your hear this kind ot thing: 

‘T should have iho iglit that it would have been belter the 
other way.” 

If the speaker says, correctly, “It would have been better the 
other way,” that is one thing. If he says, also coricctly, “1 
should hdvc thought," that is another thing. 

But the compound statement requires only one conditional 
and one past paiLciple to gne the meaning The speaker’s 
opinion could be correctly expressed m one of two ways, 
either*. 

*T should have thought that it was better the other way,” 
or “1 think it would have been better the other way.” (The 
second sentence sounds bv.tler with that omiiled j 


THE SI BJtXCTIVE 

• 

In Chapter III I mentioned “the subjuncli'c.” The sub- 
junctive IS a mood which, in English, .> almost obsolete, but is 
still perfectly legitimate when used in me right place. In French 
It IS still very much ahvc, like the conditional. 

The subjunctive is the form of a verb used for something 
that might have been imagined but did not actually occur; for 
a hypothesis, but not for a fact In modern practice the elFect 
of its use IS confined to the veib to be. 

A common bving example of a s’lbjunctive is “If 1 were 
you ...” I could ne\er be yow, thcreiore the use of the sub- 
junctive were is legitimate. 

In most (f-scntcDces or clauses the subjunctive can safely be 
used as long as the sentence is not concerned with fact or with 
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likely possibility. Thus, another correct example of its use is: 
“If I were given wings I should fly away.” 

In a bygone age we could have used constructions like (for 
instance) “If his theory be correct . . (instead of “is correct”). 
His theory might be correct. We may even know it is correct, 
and choose to start our sentence in an oratorical way. Hence it 
may not be mere assumption, or hypothesis, that his theory is 
correct, and it would be preferable by modern standards to 
use is. 

In general, the only subjunctive now used with i/is were and 
not be, except perhaps in pocti*y and fanciful oratory. One 
construction, with an understood if omitted, has lasted since 
Gay’s The Beggar s Opera (1727): 

“How happy could 1 be with either. 

Were t’other dear charmer away!” 

This t^'pe of sentence is in common use to-day; for example: 
“Weic 1 to go home I might tiiid it” instead (^f “If I should 
go home ...” 

A recognised modern use of be is in such constmclions 
as: “I’hough he be hale and hearty, he cannot sleep.” 

A further surviving use of the subjunctive is with “1 wish . . . 
as in; “1 wish the examination weic o\er.” 

The subjunctive is also used as a conditional, as m: “It were 
more seemly if you appeared,” instead of “It would be more 
seemly if you appeared.” 

THE SUBJUNCTIVEi.SUMMARY 

lisc subjunctive were with if when dealing with a hypo- 
thetical or imaginary situation. 

Use a subjunctive were with if in an “I wish. . . .” construc- 
tion. 

l/se a subjunctive Here in a hypothetical or actual situation 
if the if is oiniticd. 

Use a subjunctive be with though or although. 

Refrain from using a subjunctive be if the result sounds arti- 
ficial or stilted. 

Subjunctive conditionals are permissible. 

Use the subjunctive mood sparingly, and only if you arc sure 
you arc using it correctly. 
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THE IMPLRiTI\E 

The \\ord imperative denotes urcjency, anxiety, as in ‘Tt is 
ab'^olutcly imperative that wc catch the niglit tram ” It denies 
the existence of any choice or alternative 

From theie it is easv to see how the impciativc mood arose. 
Commands and orders are given m the imperative mood 
of a verb “Come* ’ *‘Go’” “lake it iwa>*” “Halt'” All these 
aic examples of the imperative Usaally an impciative word 
or clause h tollowcd b} in exclamation mirk, this being one 
ol the few eases whcie an exciamalion maik is justified 

Other examples of ihe impcratnc are 

‘ Politics be blowcd’ { iliu is an abbusiation of ‘Tct poli- 
tics be blowtd*” 

“Out of my vvay ' ’ (“Get” is undci lood ) 

“Let Ihe earth be filled w ith the fruits of! hy goodness ’ (An 
nnpeiative '^cntcnce of some Icnail rr i> not need the exclama- 
tion maik ) 

“Crv and kt >iip the of wai ” 

TRANSiriNE AND IMRANSHIVT \ERBS 

'1 hammei the n iil ” 

“I sleep in peace ” 

What IS the difference betv ecn the two seibs hammer and 
sleep ’ 

lineflv, the dill^rcnec is tha* >oii can un tmci soinwihing but 
\ou cannot sleep something Skip, as a verb, ^s sufl cicnt in 

It clf 

The word “transitive,” lik^ ill ihos othei ‘ <rans-” words, 
is dciived from the Lalir picks mediiing ‘across/’ ‘over” 
“beyond” or “through,” and a tiansitive veib is one which 
directly connects the subject of a sentence with its object We are 
lathei anticipating Ine mateiial of Chipter \I but it dots not 
matter If the subject can do something with the verb to the 
object, the vc^b is Lrinsitivc 

Iransitive verbs that ^jggest fhems K«.s are “hit,” “eat” 
“read,” “spend,” ‘taKc ” '‘repiii,” “wiite', ’ ‘organise” and 
“simplify ” Mo»t tiansilive verbs cm at iiiiivS be used vithout 
an object 

An intransitive verb, is I have pointed out, can exist by 
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itself, without an object. Thus the simple sentence “I live” 
makes sense as it stands. An intransitive verb can, however, 
connect the object with the subject through a preposition or 
through a phrase. “I live” can be expanded into “1 live in my 
house” (tlirough the preposition in) or into “1 live very clobc to 
a stream” (through the phrase very close to). 


“LAY” AND “LIE” 

Discussion of transitive and intransitive vcibs gives a golden 
opportunity to discuss the often ill-trcated verbs to lay and to 
Ue. 

To lay Is transitive. That is, you can lay something down. 
You can lav a book on a table, and a hen can lay an egg. 

To Ue is intransitive— not only in the sense of telling an un- 
truth, but also in the !.ensc of “to recline,” which is oui concern 
here. 

Lie is sulhcient in itself, as in the follow'ing: 

“I he on the bed.” 

“ The dog lies on the floor.” 

“She went to lie down.” 

These are all correct examples of the use of the verb to lie 
Most people aie fairly well conversant with the difference 
between lay and lie, but illiterate and semi-literate people very 
often use lay when they mean lie. They say, for instance: 

“1 was Idjing down when the butcher called.” 

“My giandmothei went for a lay-down.” 


“LAY” AND “LIE”: PAST TENSE 

The origin of the above error— the use of lay instead of 
/ic— is no doubt due to the fact that the past tense of lie is lay, 
as in: 

“I lay on the bed.” 

“The dog lay on the floor.” 

“She went to lie down” is still correet, for the past tense of the 
sentence is conveyed by the verb went. 

The past tense of lay, on the other hand, is laid, as in: 

*T laid the book on the table.” 

“The hen laid an egg.” 
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‘‘LAY'^ AND ‘‘UE”: PAST PARTICIPLES 

So far. so good. But the difficulties to some people seem to 
inciease when past partjcjples arc involved. 

The following are correct ex^auipLa of the u^e of the past 
participles. 

To lay “1 have laid the book on the table,” 

“1 he hen has laid an egg.” 

To lie “1 have lam on the bed.” 

”The clog has lain on the floor.” 

It is important to remember that lain is NEVER u^cd with the 
veib to lay. and laid is SEVER used with the verb to lie. 

/“LAY” AND “LIE”. COMPOrND VERBS 

Some people gel themselves more and more involved, even 
in punt, when they slait dealing with the compound verK-» 
overlay., underlay, overlie and underlie, i requently sentences like 
the following are heard or read: 

”lhe sandstones arc overlaid by the shales.” 

”lhc case was underlaid by the secret that they weie twin*.” 

“Havmg overlain the pinner by the first undercoating, allow 
to dry thoroughly.” 

“Ihe author then became convinced that the low-grade ore 
overlaid the old workings.” 

The first three sentences are examples of the wrong past 
participle, and the fourth seu.ence (by a supposedly educated 
scientibt) is an example of the use ol the wrong word for the 
past tense. 

If in doubt about the correct form, first ask yourself your 
meaning. The meanings of the above sentences are: 

“The shales overlie the sandstones.” 

“The secret that they were twins underlay the case.” 

“Having laid the first undercoating over the primer, allow it 
to dry thoroughly.” 

. the low-grade ore lay over the old workings,” Now, 
you know that the past participle of Ly is laid and the past 
participle of lie is lain. Then the first three sentences, corrected, 
should be: 

“The sandstones are overlain by the shales.” 

“The case was underlain by the secret that they were twins.” 
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“Having overlaid the primer . . 

And you know that the past tense of lie is lay, so that the fouith 
sentence should be: 

“The author then became convinced that the low-grade oie 
o\eiIa> the old workings ” 

^ TllL VERB ‘lO BL’’ 

There ait a Tow anomalies (incgulanties), and some special 
features, to be observed about the veib to he, "ilicsc will be 
described under separate headings. 

rnr complement 

Wheic the vcib to he is accompanied by a pionoun forming 
the object ol a sentence oi clause the “coinplemcjit" of tiic 
verb the pronoun must he suhjectwe tSubjCct and object arc 
to be discussed m Chapter VI ) 

Examples 

Wronvt Right 

“This is him [her] “1 his i, ht [she] 

“It was me “It was 1/’ 

“I am him [hei] ” “I am he fsh. ] “ 

“The people jou saw weic us ” “The people vou saw wcie vve.” 
“Those die tnem “Those are they.” 

The fact that this rule is ollcn broken n. coinersation 
IS 1(0 excuse foL breaking it m wriLng, unless diatojue is being 
quoted. 


VARIATION IN NUMBERS 

The subject of a sentence may dificr in number from its 
object, that is, one may be singular when tlie other is plural. 
The verb, then, takes the number of the subject, as m: 

“My wages are one pound.” 

“One pound is my wages.” 

“The actions of the enemy were a blot on civilisation ” 
“These pages are the part to be omitted.” 

“The part to be omitted is these pages.” 

“Consols are a sound speculation.” 
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“A sound speculdfjon A Consoh.” 

“E\aiinnations are a necessary evil.” 

COMPOUND SUBJECTS 

B> a compound subitcl 1 mean a subject compounded two 
or more vvoids ol v\hich, lor our piescnl purposes, one is 
singular and llie other plural, as in )nc of these ihmg^s/’ 

Ihe vcib to he in this case uiles the singular form A correct 
cXvUiiple is: *H)nc ol lhe^e c A bid.” Occa:>ioiiall>, however, 
you licai the wrong coishuclion. “One oi these egg‘> bad,” 

1 Noi r 

Wc tan say, pcifetlly coiicctlv “Em i>ot,” but unroitundtel> 
there is no'iccognjscd abhie\iation loi “Am i not?” We can 
say “Ha\ciVt 17”, “Aren t wc^ , “Hasn't lie ^ ’ and “Isn’t 
she?” Blu when wc want to abbicxialc “AxU 1 noC^'’ we realist 
we cannot do it easily 

At one time “Ain't I ?” was recognised in polite conseisation, 
and It is a pity lluit it is now only used b> some of the unedu- 
ca^'d. “Aien’t I?” is quite common but is so or)Viou^ly Wt'om^ 
that it invites shudders. 

[here is a great deal to be said for the usa^'^e, often heard 
amongst Scots, ol “Amn't J and 1 see nctlung against its 
mtioductioii into stanUaid bughsu At least it is pcifcctly 
grammatical. If you do not Iikc it, howcvei -possibly because 
of the awkwardness ol the sudden sw iich trom m to n — 1 am 
afraid you will base to be content with “Am 1 not 

ELLllhSlS Will! ‘ lO BE’’ AND “70 IIA>E” 

Ellipsis means “a shortening,” and although in grammar it 
takes several lornis 1 shall concein myseii ncic only wath its 
eflects on the vcibs to be and to have. 

Instead of saying “He was leading and 1 was following,” 
we could say “He w^as leading and I foih wing.” Ihe omission 
of the second was constitutes an example ol ellipsis, as it is 
“understood” to be covered bv the lirst }pas. 

So much is clear, and such ellipsis for ms part of evciyday 
writing and speech. 
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It IS often thought that \vhcre one of the subjects is singular 
and the other plural, each \erb must take its appropriate case, 
as m: They were leading and 1 was ioDowing ” There is nothing 
wrong with this, but in short sentences, where the two subjects 
are close together- m tins case. They and /—it is permissible to 
omit the second verb The sentence vould then become: ‘They 
were leading and 1 following ” 

Other permissible examples are. 

“You are fifty and I sixty.'’ 

“He has an umbrella and 1 i laincoal." 

IMPERMISSIBLE ELLIPSIS 

In the examples gi\cn, the two subjeUs are comparable; 
each staterrent would still make sense if the subiecis were 
interchanged. But if tlie subjects arc not comparable, ellipsis 
of this kind IS not permisMblc. 

For instancw% consider rlic sentence “ i he i oad was long and 
they hungry,'’ 

With the subjects mieichangcd the sentence docs not make 
sense: ob\iously me road could not be hungry, and the subjects 
are iheicfore not comparable The sentence should read, their 
“The road was long and they were hungry.” 

Where the two subjects are some distance rcmo\cd liom each 
other the practice is not to be tolerated. Think of the clumsiness 
of the following' “ 1 hev were leading, and J, who had just come 
out of hospital and was feeling weak, following.” 

By the time the reader has reached the woid weak he has 
mentally lo^t touch with the start of the sentence and the sub- 
ject /. T here is clearl> something lacking; and all that is neces- 
sary is the mseition of was following. 



CHAPTER V 


Pronouns 


.i^L g*eal deal could be written about pronoun'*, for of all the 
parts of speech they are perhaps the mo t loo'^ely used Strictly, 
a pionoun is a word taking the place ol a noun which has 
already been refened to or is understood, but many words 
which for the sake of con\e!iieiice aie called pionoun^ do not 
easily fall into this definition. 

Pionouns are soniciimes classified, accepted classifiwatAons 
being, for example, personal pronoun ciemonstraiive pro- 
nouns, relative pronouns and inicnogative pronouns. Some 
pronouns can belong to more than one kind, and this is one 
reason why classifications should not be studied too iig.olv 
The clas'-ilicauons ate convenient for dcsciiption, however, 
and will be followed h^rc, but as lonn as you know a pronoun 
when you heai or see one it matteis IjUIc whal sou of pronoun 
It iS. 


PERSONAL PllONOl NS 

Personal pronouns -the easiest to . cognise -can take the 
place of proper names or of articled nouns like the man. 

In the next chapter 1 am to explain the differences between 
i^ubject and object For the present all J shall say is that the 
subjective and objee c forms of the personal pionouns arc the 
following’ — 

Subject Object Subject Object 

1 Me We Vs 

He Him \ou You 

She Her They Them 

Examples of the use of personal pronouns arc unnecessary, but 
examples of their abuse arc found so frequently, and arc so 

55 
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common, that they will receive special attention later in the 
book. 


“YOU” 


An idiomatic use of you, similar in application to the French 
on, is its substitution for one or anyone. As this use of you often 
sounds less pedantic than one, it has become accepted English, 
especially in conversation. 

In writing, however unless in the writing of quoted speech — 
its use must be carefully contioilcd. Over-liberal use of you for 
one can dangerously approach slovenliness. 

Care must be taken, also, not to use both you and one in the 
same sentence or in the same passage. One of ihe drawbacks 
of you is that once one starts applying the idiom one cannot 
change over to one until a decent interval has elapstd. 

DEMONSTRAIWE PRONOUNS 

Demonstrative pronouns, as is fairly obvious, have^fhe duty 
of demonstrating, as in the following sentences: — 

'‘TMs is my apple.” 

''That IS her peach.” 

“These arc your pears.” 

“Those are his plums.” 

The personal pronoun they cm also be deinonstrathe, as in 

“They are the people I like.” 

In each of the above sentences .the demonstrative pronoun 
(printed in italics) is the subject. The objective forms of the 
words, however (except for they) arc the same, as in : — 

*T want this." 

“You want that.” 

“He wants these.” 

“She wants those.” 

In the case of they, the objective form is the same as the sub- 
jective form only if the veib is the verb “to be.” Thus, “Those 
are they” is correct, and “Those arc them” is wrong. 

The use of them as object is correct for all other verbs, as in 
“1 have theni' and “You ate them.” 

Them i.s often ignorantly used as subject, and we commonly 
bear sentences such as “Them are the ones I like, ’ or even 
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‘Them is . . . During the war foreign Servicemen were liable 
to learn peculiar kinds of English, and in one city m East 
Scotland a good-hearted local girL piloting a Polish soldier 
through the intricacies of shopping, pointed to a box of apples 
and carefully explained: “Them’s aipplcs.” 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOl.T^JS L\ USE 

When we use dcmoibAratise pn>nouns our reader or listener 
must know what we are referring to. Apart from the simple 
examples already given, further examples, of a l\pe very widely 
used, are tlie following: — 

“This drawing supersedes that dated August, W57 ” 
“Employees to whom it applies are those witii green cards.” 
Besides this. that, these and those^ however, there are other 
pronouns •which deserve to be included in the demonstrative 
class. 'I'licsc arc: — 

None Neither Some 

All Either Any 

DEMONSI RATIVE PRONOUNS AS ADJECTI\T?:S 

Except fur none. deinoiistrati\e pronouns can be used as 
adjectives before nouns, as secondary adjectives belore ad- 
jectives and nouns, and as adjectives in the lonu of articles. The 
subjective and objective forms are the same, examples being: — 
“1 adore those roses,” 

“These foolish things renjind me of you.” 

“Please give me this hat.” 

“that happy man hasn’t a care in the world.” 

The use of demonstrative pronouns as adjectives with the woid 
one — as in “this one” and, very colloquially, “these ones” — 
is unjustified, as the word “ones” is quite superfluous. 
Incidentally, the use of “one” in this sense makes it a 
pronoun. 

Consider the sentence: “These apples are good, but those are 
belter.” These is an adjective descubing il : apples. Those can be 
either a demonstiative pronoun demonstrating which apples 
are referred to, or an abbreviation of “those apples,” but, as the 
result is the same whichever way you look at it, it docs not 
matter. 
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What docs matter, however, is bow you refer to kinds of 
things. You must never say “those kind” of anything. Say 
“those kinds,” if you hke, or “these kinds” or “this kind” or 
“that kind.” But to say “those kind” is to apply a plural ad- 
jective to a singular noun. This crime, though indefensible, is 
on the increase among writers and public speakers. 

“NONE” 

The word none sometimes presents dillicultics in the choice of 
the appropriate verb form. Should we say “None is” or “None 
are,” “None come” or “None conics”? 

If we have been taught that none is always singular, then ob- 
viously, m our own estimation, “None is” and “None comes” 
are correct. But there are no reasonable grounds for assuming 
that none is always singular, and the word can base a plural 
application, in which case “None aie” and “None come” aic 
correct. 

My ad\ ire in deciding whether to say “None is” or “None 
are” is to consider the conte.st, consider the <^isc,* consider 
the sound, and then make up your mind. Yoifcneed not be 
ashamed of saying “None aie” if the sense of the sentence 
suppoiis It and u sounds right, as lu “None arc coming tonight.” 

“EITIITR” AND “NEOHEK” 

It is surprising, indeed astonishing, that while either is usiialh 
applied coriccily, neitlwr causes mpeh fumbling and downright 
hideousness tif grammar even among the “best” authors and the 
more responsible ne\v,spapers. 

“Either solution is eonect” comes easily to most people. 
But every d.iy we read seaieiiccs like “Neither Dickens nor 
Thackeray were punderers to the public taste” instead of 
“Neither Dickens nor Thackeray was a pandcrer to the public 
taste.” 

Either and neither are very logical words, and the rule of 
application is simple. You know already, of course, that either 
is used with or and neither is used with nor, and as neither seems 
to cause the more confusion in the public miud 1 shall confine 
my remarks to this word. 

If botli the things under discussion are singular, neither takes 
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the singular number of its following verb as in: ‘‘Neither 
General A. nor General B. can be considered a first-class 
strategist.” 

You can say “neither arc” only if botli things spolen abdnt 
are plural, as in: “Neither men nor women arc eligible,” and 
“Neither birds nor fish arc mammals.” Ahhougli it is as ele- 
mentary as that, neither leads to much abuse, and 1 shall have 
more to say about it in C’hapter IX. 

Difficulty arises when one of the thmgs you arc dealing with 
takes the singular form of the \eib and the other the pluial 
What should be said in the following cases? 

“Neither you nor I was [were] theie.” 

“Although it was a vine harvest, neither grapes nor wine wxre 
[was] much in abundance.” 

1 here is no solution to this ailficulty, and the w i^e course is to 
evade the dilemma by a dillcient construction. Personally, if 
faced with the above two examples, I should say: 

“Neither oi ^ wa^ there” or “You and I wcien't there.” 

“Although a vine harvest, there were not many grapes 
and there w||™rie wine.” 

Somclimes3Pu will lieai neither apt)Iied to more than two 
things, or s.ets of thmgs, as m: “Ncithu men nor women nor 
children were all^iwed to leave.” This u as wrong as: “Fither 
men or women onphrldren . . but foi some obscuic reason the 
second soit of conitnlction (with either) is seldom beard. 


“EiTiiFR'’ AND “^Nrrmi:K” \vn» otftlr pvrts 
Ot SPEECH 

Either and neither can also, of covr be used with other 
paits of speech besides n^*uns, but thc^ are then no longer 
. pronouns. 

With verb “He can either come or go.” 

“1 could neither laugh noi cry ” 

With adverb “Do it either willingly or iinwilling»>.” 

“She wrapped it up neithc’ neatly ncr carefully.” 
With “1 Will have eithci led or bi it paint.” 

adjective “She was neither beautiful nor ugly.” 

With “It is a long way cither to or from school.” 

preposition ""Hq tool it ncillicr by nor with your leave.” 
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‘‘ALL’’ 

Though the useful little word all is also an adjective, I include 
It among the pronouns by vntuc of its use in such constructions 
as 

“He left all to his son ” 

“Of I he lumdied candidates, all p* ssed “ 

As an adjective oi number, all takes a plural, as in “all men” 
oi “dll the men,” and as m George Oi well’s clasac dictum* 
‘‘All animds aic equal, but some are more equal than others ” 
411 c^w be singular in a limited sense, as in “I ate all the jam,” 
wheiejarn is something that can be divided, or in “Do you want 
all the table'’ ’ In these cases, however, all probably means “all 
the parts of” so that it might be regarded as a plural altci all 
“Aftei all” Wliai docs that mcan^ This is one of the in- 
numerable idioms of oiii language, although it is intei eating 
to note that the fiench similarlv say “Apics tout'” In chcct, 
it IS simply an abbreviation of “ Mtcr all the cvjdcnce has been 
considered,” oi “Alter all is said and done ” 

Otten vou come across “all of’ instead of )ust “4^ ” The 
word oj IS unnccc s u v except m “all of il” and ‘all ot ihcin ” 

^‘SOML” 

Wc ofun use coialiuctions like “Some man oi other 
jjid . and ‘ He ga\e it to ^ome urchin in tl.e ‘iieei ” 

I he word some beic ignifics th it wc do not know winch man 
or winch mclnn \\i> involved If we said ‘The man ” oi 
“ • , to tne UK Inn ” our Jistcucr or leader would know' at 
once winch man or winch uichin was meant 

lo sa> “A man ” oi \ Ic an urchin” could me in that 
the listener might oi might not know the man or the urchin 
But the use ol some in tins s,.nsc shows definitely that the 
'•pcaker is ign(»rdnt ol the ideiitilies Flic same application is 
found m somebody and someone 
Some IS also u^cd as an idjcctive of indefinite number, 
examples being ‘ You can trust some people,” “i dislike some 
colouis ” 

It can also mean “a portion” as opposed to “all,” as in 
“some of them,” ‘ some of it ” But heie of is necessary in all 
cases. Thus, while we say “all the tune” and “all the meat ” 
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the couesponding constructions with some arc ‘"some of the 
time’* and ‘ some of the meat 

There is also the idjonniuc, colloquial, exclamatory use of 
some >Vhen Hitler spoke ol vMiiimng Britain’s neck like that of 
a chicken, Chuichill remarked ‘"Some chit ken, some neck’” 

RFXATIVn PRONOLNS 

“This IS the boy who {?avc it to me.” 

“The pen, whith I la.d on the desk, is missing ” 

‘ ou cannot bite the hand that tced> vou ” 

“The ladies, whose cloih^s >\uc most la:,hionablc, gathered 
in liic ante -loom ” 

“I carefully exan intd the biuldim t// which the foundations 
appeared solid ” 

”1 he peison who was on the staas w a visitor ” 

“The pLf'-on whom I ^aw oa the suns w a visitor ” 

In ihc abewe Sv the vv )rds in IL dies caILd relative 

pronouns, as c ch connects a noun to a tlmsc (or -tat^ment) 
to which It IS 1 elated 

RlIAinL PRONOl NS WlFIl OIHLR PRONOUNS 

Tijc relative prcmouii'. can iclatcd not onl> to nouns but 
also to othei pronouns Tlic following aiw examples, 

”1, who am old ” 

“Oive it in him who needs H most ” 

"’That which is aiorg is u 
“i'll have any lhat hts ” 

‘"WHO” \ND "‘VMl >M” 

Whom IS the objective fo»m of who. and bofh aie appLcd oniy 
to peisonal nouns and pronouns I ^hall not eiilaree upon 
subject and object until the next chapter, and tor the present 
shall coniine inv umai kb to pointing out that vou musi not say 
such thingb as ‘ The pci:>i'n who 1 saw , . or Whom is t le 
next speaker 

H ho and whom an cause contusion i is simplest applica- 
tions, however, tne subjective use of who is u:>iully clcaily 
undei stood, as m such sentence** as 
‘T saw the man who did it.” 
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"‘The lady who dealt with the enquiry is out of the office.” 
In these sentences there is no room for confusion of thought, 
as there often is with the use of whom^ further consideration 
of which will be deferred till Chapter IX. 

Occasionally you may see who and whom applied to animals: 
“The horse who won the St. Legei . . . “The dog whom 1 
entered at Cruft’s ...” In spite of t icir being living creatures, 
nevertheless, animals take the relative pronouns which and 
that. 


“WHOSE"' 

The relali\e pcisonal pronoun of possession is whose, the 
correct application of which is usually undcislood, as in the 
following 

“Only people whose homes arc in danger appreciate domestic 
secunty to the full ” 

“James, whose father was a poet, concentrated on essays ” 

Time and time again you wiU come across whose applied to 
inanimate thmes This piactice is defended on the groun«ls ol 
Its “flexibiliiy,” but personally I dislike it. Whose should be as 
personal as who and whom Here is an extract from a dramatic 
criticism in a leading daily newspaper, 

“He h IS done it again at the Duchess, m a play whose full 
rule IS , . I should pnfci “. . . in a play of which the full 
title IS . , ” lx leader* see respectable wnters conim'lting eriors 
of Ih^ kind, they < an be forgiven for following the bad c xamplc. 

“WHICH” A^D “THAT” 

Ihtie IS no diffeicncc between mAicA and that m Ihcir use as 
relative pronouns ‘The stone which the builders refiivcd . . 
can just as well he cxpicsscd: ”The stone that the builders 
refused . . ” 

Considei the two following sentences 

“The apple wh’ch I gave you is bad.” 

“The apple that I gave you is bad ” 

Both mean the same, but personally I prefer the first simply 
because it sounds slightly moie musical The choice between 
which and that, in fact, is influenced solely by the arrangement 
of the vowel sounds and consonants, 
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“The hat that I wore at the party’* sounds better, in my 
opinion, than “The hat which 1 wore at the party,” 

In tins example, however, and in the previous one, the 
relative pronoun could be omitted altogether, thus: 

‘'The apple 1 gave you is had.” 

“The hat I wore at the party . . 

The relative pronoun can only be omitted in cases where it can 
be sufficiently “understood.” 

OMISSION OF THE REI^AITVE PRONOUN 

The omisbion of the relative pronoun, in cases where the 
sentence is still left intelligible, is one of those practices in 
English which can be accepted or rejected only b> consideration 
of the ‘“sound” of the particular passage. 

But it important that the sentence be left intelligible 
by the omission. In the precedin*: paragraph, for instance, 
the relative pionouu whuh could not possibly have been 
omitted. 

The relative pronoun to be omitted sometimes carries a 
supporting verb, and this, too, is liLewibe discarded. In the 
following passage the relative pronouns and the supporting 
verbs which could be omitted are in square brackets. 

“The conference, [which is] held at Scarborough every sum- 
mer, is a represcfilaiive gathering of all the provincial mstilutes 
m the country, ll is refreshing to sec these hundreds of young 
people, who have all given up lhc«r holidays and [who] have 
journeyed here at llieir own expense, joining together in a single 
common cause that has bedh justly described as “ennobling.* 
The healthy tan [which has been] given by the sun, the cool 
grace [which] their outlook has bred in tnem, and the individual 
freedom of thought that distinguishes them from members of 
rival organisations, make >ou feel that the future of our race 
is assured.” 

Do not pay any attention to the sense of the passage, which 
is one of those empty pieces of prose it is easy to w rite. Whether 
or not the words in square brackets are included is a matter of 
personal judgment. On the w^hole, economy in woids is to be 
encouraged as long as the language is not debased, and fre- 
quently such economy results in power and smoothness of 
rhyllun. But if on reading over the passage you are convinced 
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that the inclusion of a who or wMch or that, with a supporting 
verb if necessary, would improve the harmony, clarify the mean- 
ing, or remove any ambiguity, then you should certainly include 
It. 


WITH A NOUN 

Sometimes foi the sake of emphasis the word nhich, when 
used as a relative pronoun, is followed by its related noun. ‘"He 
was married m 1914, which year he was always to remember for 
other reasons, too.’* 

The inclusion of the noun year after which clearly indicates 
the relationship between '‘1914’' and the rest of the sentence If 
>ou try to lead or say the sentence without year, it sounds 
strangely incomplete 

Other examples arc* 

“Geoffrey Dawson was an editor c»f !he Times, which papet 
had been tounded ni 17S8” 

“As the author ot Peter Pan, which pla^ was to have a phe- 
nomenal success, Banie was undul> mode>t ” 

‘MIIAT*’ KELATfD lO 4 VERB 

From a discussion of which and that ’n ihtJi cipacil> as 
lelative pronouns, it is but a dioit step t( the Use oi that wh^m 
related to a verb 

In very common use iVC the phrases “( onhim that,” “believe 
th it,” “learn that,” “understand llial,’ hepoit that,” and many 
others like them Wheic tlie word that is understood ii can 
occasionally be omitted, as in ‘ 1 believe you have a room 
vacant.” 

Of recent >cars, hovever, 1 have bc^,n dismayed to find a 
decadent tendency towards the omission of that idv too often. 
The result usually sounds unbalanced .md imfoimed, and such 
constructions as the lollowin^ are heaid and seen eveiy clay. 

“Our customci report tiicy arc satisfied with our service m 
eveiy wa> ” 

“Will you please conhnii the man left of his own accoid?” 

“We leain the applicant had been a convict.” 

“Our correspondent understands the majority of the strikers 
have returned to woik.” 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOl NS 

Inicnogatjvc pronouns are those N\hich intcrroiiate, oi ask 
questions. 

“AVho IS that'?” 

“Which IS the right road'^’* 

“What did he sa> 

In these sentences, nho, hhich and what are the mteirogafive 
pronouns. winch I have ahead) mentioned as a personal 

po cssive pronoun, can also be an lulcn >jt;atjvc pronoun, as in. 
“Whose ate tho^c 

Which and nhaf, like the dcmomtiativc , cm be used bctoie 
nouns or belore adjccti\<.< and nouns, cxaniplCi being. 
“Whuh road is the light one ? * 

“What man is that?” 

for piactKul purposes, (he two words in this application are 
<omciimcs nUerchanacahh 

Ihus, we could sav ”VVhai i the ngnt road I SuaiK, how- 
ever. the question ‘Which . . ” sienihe^ a choice fion^ a 
definite number, and “Wlial signifies a \aguc oeoision 

tinm an ind^iiiiitc number Illustrations au 
“Ot these gimes, which would >ou like to plav 
“What would you like to play ?” 

Except m ca'-es like given, nhat can ue er be used for 
hhich \\t still have nioie to ^ay about hhat^ liOvVcvci, in the 
next section. 


“IMUl’’ 

Hlat IS one of those uiaov useful words ui the English 
ianginge vvlivli have several tunctions As we have s en, it is 
an inlvTu^^gative pronoun It is also vulgaily used as a rekuive 
piouoiui b> die illiterate in place of w/wVA, that and nho ( ‘Ihat 
man what yoa saw but we shall not waste Time on this t \ec- 
idblc prawUec 

What IS tu)w generally accepted as that which, *,nd illhouah 1 
remember sehoolniastci pedants who were opposed to it theie 
seems to be nothing illegitimate m this custom “‘What Ido is mv 
own business ” 1 his sounds better than, ‘That which 1 do is my 
own business ” 

Less gia.ious examples ol this use of what are: 
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“He gave him what is called a knock-out.“ 

“1 made what was for me a big mistake/’ 

You hear constructions like these every day. They are not very 
elegant, and are unnecessarily long. Both statements could be 
expressed more briefly and in better English. 

The question “What?” is short for “What did you say?” 
While grammar is largely inflexible, social fashions in language 
change. Thirty or forty years ago a blunt “What?” m polite 
speech iniglit have been looked upon as bad manners, hut today 
u is usually picfcried to “Paidon” or “Beg pardon,” both of 
which, ot course, are short loi the much more pleasant “I beg 
your pardon.” 

In the sentence “Til tell you what,” the word what is the 
pn'iude to something that is \agucJy undcislood. Thus, the 
sentence in full might be “HI tell you what will happen,” or 
“rii tell y(»a what we’ll do.” In this connection, of courv , what 
means “ihai which ” 

Ihcic IS also “What foi ?” meaning “Why?” Hcie. however, 
the body of the sentence, although omitted, is understood 
between the speaker and. the addressed, li n»n:ht be. “What 
did you hit him foi*^” or “What did she go for'’” These two 
questions could follow “I hit him” and “She went ” 

The old idiom “Gnc him whal-foi” seems to lia\c grown in 
use merely by consiant repetition belween one pci son and 
anolher. I have been unable to tiace its origin 

POSSESSIVE PRONOENS 

Pos-sChsivc pronouns are of two kinds- thO'»c incd as adjec- 
tives, and those used alone. 

OiThe Inst kind, examples aio my. thy. his. her. its. our, your. 
and their. Such words (except Awimust be followed by nouns oi 
by woids or phiascN acting as nouns, as in “My goings-out and 
comings-in.” I do rot think any more need be said about this 
kind of possessive pronoun, but 1 ini'»ht point out that I have 
included the old-iashioned thy because (with thou) it is still pail 
or the language 

Care must betaken not to put an apostrophe-A m the pO’*scssi\c 
its. and the leadei is lefeiied to my note on page 69. 

I he second kind of p(tsscssivc pionoun comprises mine, 
thine, h/s, hers, ours, yours and theirs. 7 hese words a e sometimes 
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caUed ‘‘absolute” possessi\ei> as they can stand alone, examples 
being- 

“1 bis hdt IS mine ” 

“Those books aie theirs ” 

“Was It hers^” 

There is no apostrophe m the ^-endings of the^^e words, but 
ocx^asionally you will see eri apostrophe so moused Other ind 
neither^ however, both have po>»Lssj\e toims, and both taJ<c the 
apostiophe {cither's, nenhei s) 

I irmcrly mine and ihine wcie used foi my and thy btion 
vowels and Iht aspiiale h This v as i picasai t praePtw, and it is 
a pit> It has fallen into disu*»t 1 he tr mslatoi^ of the Bible were 
capable exponents of it, consiocr lo'- exampl* ^ULh pocMcal 
piose as this 

‘ I will lift up mine e)cs unto the hills Uoin whence conieth 
mv help ” 

“So that iboii ipvliiic lliine v u unto wiodorn, and tppl> thine 
heail to under^tandina: 

“Rejoise not when ihinc cncniv talhdi and kl not thine 
heart be glad »vlicn he ^lunibiclh ” 

Shakespeare, ti)o, iollowed the udics^tual inc ol mint and 

thine 

“Bid me di^couise, 1 will enchant thine e o 
‘ . he furnished me 

I lOKi mine own libiarv wPh \oh*n^s th a 
I pn/c above my duke Joifi ” 

“Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn but I shall h i\c mv 
pocket picked 


INDn iMFE PRONOUNS 

Some pronouns cannot c tsil> be cl assihed as personal, demon- 
stiativc, lelalivc, intenouioe oi posscssoc 
It a pionouii cinnnt be put neallv in o in\ ot these pigeon- 
holes, and vet is unmi^raKahlv a pioiiouii, it can be labelled an 
indefinite pionoun Ihis uim is al o at^plicd to a pionoiiu if 
there is doubt or vagueness about the noun for which ii is sub- 
stituted. 
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Some of the pronouns which we have already discussed are 
m some ways indefinite pronouns, but if they deserve classi- 
fications I fed they should have them. Examples are all, nonc^ 
some, either, neither and any^ which we have discussed with 
demonstrative pronouns but whith might also be called in- 
definite 

Apart fiom these, the indefinite pi mouns include the words 
enou^hy each and other, which are also adjectives, and aught, 
naught and else, which cannot be used as adjectives. Indefinite 
pionouns mmht also include every, and certainly must include 
it Larh oi these two words, tliough, demands a little section to 
Itself 


‘‘EVERY’^ 

Every is h'^rc called a pronoun, as it used to be a pronoun 
rather than an adicctne. Originally it was an abbicviation of 
‘‘tver-eaoh Shakespeare used it as a simple pronoun and not 
a> an adjective -“£\erv of >our wishes"— and >el today its 
use IS entirely adjectival. 

1 he most important thing to remember about V that il 
is a smgular word It is most curious that while everyone natur- 
ally and coirecily says "Put cvciytlimg in its place" he probably 
savs also "Lveryone has to be in their seals b> seven o’clock ” 

The senseless feature of fins construction iS that, although the 
singularity ot everyone is acknowledged b\ the use ot has, th*^ 
general muddle-hcadcdiiess is shown by ihe misuse oi the 
personal posscsMve pronoun their, 

Le>vis Can oil made the Duchess say ‘‘If e\ciybod\ minded 
then own business, the world would go loimd a deal faster than 
it does ” 1 he aiithor ol Alite, however, was quoting, and is not 
to be accused of ignorance in himsell. 

Ihe diiiicully with the words everyone, everybody and 
nobody is in using an accompanying pronoun to cover both 
sexes. The coiiecl construction would be: "‘tvervone has to be 
in his or lid scat , , . oi "‘If everybody minded his or her own 
busincas . . 

If that sounds clumsy to \ou, why not use his alone? In baby 
books and in vauous aspects of law and medicine the masculine 
personal pionouns are understood to apply to both genders. If, 
then, you dislike the “his or her” construction, I advr,c you to 
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say: ‘"Everybody should mind his own business.” There are 
sound precedents for this practice in other languages. 


A very hardworked little word is it. In its normal use it is an 
impersonal pronoun (as opposed to a personal pronoun): “The 
door was open when I passed the time, but when I passed 
the second time it was >hut.” 

Apart from thi% liowever, it has m:ui> other applications. 
Olten the governing noun is understood, as in “Give it up,” 
when it is the problem or the battle. 

Nobody can explain the signilicancc of it in “ft frequently 
happens ...” But in “Jt is a rainy da>” it means “the day,” for 
it would sound odd to say “The day is a rainy day.” We cannot 
say what it is, however, in “It is laining.” 

it defies us iherc. It alnutst dehes us in such sentences as 
”1 ct’s rough It” and “It’s up to you,” but here we know' that it 
t4ikes the place of some vague subject or object which is un- 
known. (Subject and object are discussed in the next chapter.) 

it also enables us to avoid unrelated participles, of which I 
shall have much more to say later. Fox example, study the sen- 
tence: “Ii being assumed that the bridge is finished in time, the 
fust train will cro^s the river in August.” If wc were slipshod 
grammaiians we should say, absuidly: “Assuming that the 
bridge IS tiniihed in time, the first tram . . .” 

To conclude this chapter, t shaU repeat one important piece 
of instruction about it, l^ short for “It is,” as in “lt\ sunny.” 
The possessive of it is m “iis colour,” “its si?e.” 



CHAPTER VI 


The Sentence 
and the Paragraph 


If gidminai is the basis of iangua ’e the sentence is the basis 
of grammai \ passatv of true p*osc i> composed of a seues of 
sentenus caeli ''^nUiuc bLinc» t^onneclcd jn soniL \\ci% or other 
'\nh the prcceslin^ 'entenc^ Tlu whole senes of sentences 
should siio^ the Mirei s iimn o) thought in that pcTiiculdi 
passage Wlieji tl e wiilcr want-, to switch to anoilu^ Irdin of 
thought he nuv loi tonvcniente and lor lucidity, start a fresh 
paiaftaph but i sludl UliI with tins mattci" I Uei in tlie 
chapKi 


DFIIMIION 01 \ SrNriNCE 

A senUme, acwording to my pcisoiiai dehniliun, is a euinplctL 
staleinent Hy this I mean that, to mal e i,cnse it iinisl conSiSt of, 
at lea't, a subject and a verb A suing of words between two 
lull stops I'i thus not ntee'^saiily a senUnee, e^cn though a see 
tion of the popul »r Pic^s would hive it so 

J insist, therefore, that a sentence is a complete stafctiient “I 
live,” tliough a simple statement, is a eomplele statement and 
d ptiteetly good sentence loo oft^n we read incohcieni pas- 
sages life tins 

‘‘Jane wanted a dog A real dog \o matter \^hat kind of 
dog lust a dog A do^ th.il would be her own pal ’ 

In that collet tion of woids the e is only one sei.tenee “Jane 
wanted a t^oe ’ 

I despair when I read business letters that start like this* “Re- 
fen mg to your letter of the I6th hovember ” Aftci the full-slop 

70 
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the rcadei is left groping m mid-air, for these words obviously 
do not make a sentence. Aftei “November'’ there should be a 
comma, followed by a proper noun or a pronoun attached to 
the present participle “refei ring.*’ 

Thus, such a sentence mieht be the following. “Referring to 
your letter of tlie 16th November, I am surprised to learn that 
the account is still unpaid,” 

But even when there is an attempt to complete the sentence, 
the comma is followed bv a noun or pronoun which is not at- 
tached, and could not possibh be attached, to <ho participle. 
We all read “sentence^” like (his almost eveiy dav ol oui 
lives: “Ktfcrnng to your Liter of the 16th No\enibci, the 
horse was sold last Monday” Litcially, thi^ means tliat 
while the hoisc was being sold the animal referring to 

the Idler 

The comjmon misuse of participles, however, is a subjcd to 
which I si), ill devote more attention in a latvU chaptei 

SIOMAL\ IXAMPLFvS 

While on llic >ubicct of so-cillcd sentences winch ate not 
scntcnv.es I should IiU to give some actual examples from 
lespcctdblc newspapers which rathei pride tiieniscKcS on thcii 
Lnglish. 

“Mr and Mi'^ - - were the stars d Guildhall Ait 
Gallci) ycsteidiy attcincon* lnM^lb^e stars e^u pt lor the 
caiK arrivals ” 

“i w rote on Monda> that tlie Planning Committcv. h, d agreed 
in principle to a plaque costing between £S,t)()0 and 110,000 
This in addition to a memorial alread^^ in Pnnu‘-<'hav ” 

“Canada sccnis the right place to b Id such a cckl *atiop - 
the Hcrctoid is still comloitabl> the most popular beet biccd ot 
the New World, This though that Scots interloper, the Aberdeen 
Angus, Is stcadil> improving its position,” 

One of iny cuttings is fiom a Sunday paper, in which a re- 
viewei describes a Japanese novel “translated info easy but not 
very elegant fnglish by an Aineiicar.” The reviewer’s own 
Fnghsh IS not vv.y elegant, cither, for laicr in the same review 
she wiitos 

“But some people like . to think of the Tnquismon as a 
medieval bogy good foi a sluvei and not the beastly mechanism 
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that creaked its way into the nineteenth century. To whom the 
book may be recommended.” 

It IS easy to lind grammatical faults m trade circulars, and it 
may be unfair to gi\c the following example immediately after 
an example from a writer who should know better. I mean no 
disrespect to the reputable tirra concerned, and this extract from 
its joinery catalogue is a typical example of the kmd of writing 
that should be avoided in trade publications: 

“Delivery can be given immediately from stock of all ... . 
illustrated in this catalogue All External Joinery bemg supplied 
primed all round with genuine led lead paint.” 

As it stands, the second part of the passage is not a sentence, 
but replacement of “being” by “is” would make it correct 
Incidentally, the unnecessary use of capitals m “External 
Joinery” is a tjpical example of the indiscriminate use of 
capitals m trade publications of all kinds, except, perhaps, 
trade journals, which often show a good standard of 
grammar. 


SUBJECT 4ND PREDICkJE 

Most of Us probably remenibct how <it school wc \vtrc taught 
to divide a sentence into “subject and pieJ.cate,” and this 
division is quite usetul as long as it is understood 

Ihe subject of a sentence is the peison or thing thi Ntatement 
IS about. In our simple sentence, “I live,” the pronoun “1” is 
the sub)ect. Generally, the subiect comes before the vcib, but 
sometimes, for the sake ol a special effect, the order i, reversed. 
“Came the dawn” is a familiar example of this mershn, as it is 
called, and m this case “the dawn” is the subject 
The predicate is the pait of the sentence loilowing the sublet I 
and mmt contain the verb Although the woid itself has several 
meanings, which you can find out Irom any English dictionary. 
Its derivation, from the Latin praedicare (to proclaim) imme- 
diately gives its meaning as applied to grammar It is the pre- 
dicate which proclaims what the sentence is about 
In the sentence, T live,” it is the predicate “li*e” winch gives 
meaning to the statement and completes the sentence But this 
IS a very short, il efrc*ctive, sentence, and evety day vse use 
or read sentences which arc not only longer but also more 
complex. 
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LONGER SENTENCES 

For the moment, howe\er, let us avoid complexity and con- 
sider such longer simiile 'cnienccs as the following. 

(a) “I live m a house '* 
lb) “He gave a shilling ” 

(c) “1 he tree grows near the stream.” 

(<0 “She loves books ” 

Division ol those sentences into subject and predicate gives — 
Subject Predicate 
(a) “1 live [verb] in a bouse ” 

(A) “He gave [verb] a shilhng ” 

(c) “1 he tiee grows {\erb] near the stream ” 

Id) “She loves [verb] books.” 

r utther oxamination of these sentences shows the presence 
of two kinds of picdicatc, the dilTeience being determined by 
the kind ot vcib Verbs of the (A) and (</) kind are transitive, 
while verbs ot the (a) and (o) kind are intransitive. We dis- 
cussed these I Cl ms in Chapter iV, and therefore need say little 
more about them here It i-> worth remembering, nevertheless, 
that even though a complex sentence may consist ol sesural 
sub-sentences, each of the sub-sentences can be divided into 
subject end predicate. 

THE OBJECT OF A SLNIFNCE 

Scvcial times m this book 1 have lefeired to the object of a 
sentence, and it may be clear by now wh it is meant by the term 
The object is the part of a sentence aTected by the subject 
through a tiansitnc verb. 

In the simple sentence, T eat bread,” bread is the object 
In examples (A) and (</) above the objects are a shitting and 
books. 

It IS not essential for eveiy sentence to have an object “I eat” 
IS a perfectly good sentence on its own, without an object 
An intransitive verb, of course, can. ot be followed by an 
object. Examples of intransitive verbs arc sleep, lie, stand, sit, 
walk, swim, come, go, run, live and fly (There is a transitive 
form of run m the sense of runmng an orgamsation ) A construc- 
tion like “Walk a mile” or “Swim the river” does not make its 
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verb transitive, for the subject is not really doing anything to 
the mile or the river. 

Some verbs can be cither transitive or intransitive. In our 
example (c), above, where there is no object, grows is intransitive. 
In “The gardener grows cucumbers,” the verb is transitive, 
with cucumbers as the object. 

The object of a sentence need not follow the transitive verb. 
In the sentence, “Pale hands 1 loved,” the object is hands, for 
this IS another hind of inversion. 

SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE PRONOUNS 

In Chapter IV we discussed the subjective and objective 
forms of the personal pronouns. In the use of pronouns, the 
subjective form is often wiongly used for the object, and you 
hear misconstructions like. 

“He took Mother and I for a ride in the car,” 

“The manager met m> fiiend and I at the station.” 

In both sentences / should be me. People who aic^ot sure of 
their English sometimes ti y to get over the difficulty by using 
myself'. “Those present at the meeting included the mayor, Mi. 
A, Mr, B. Mrs. C, Miss U, and myself.” 

I should point out ncre that a preposition is always followed 
by the objective form of a persoatl fironoun, so that “Between 
you and me” is coi rect The following should make you shudder, 
and rightly so* 

“Between you and I , . 

“Come and sit beside we girls ” 

In the B B.C. Children’s Hour (of all things!) I was horrified 
to hear: “My husband shouted to Michael and 1 one even- 
ing . . .” This must have slipped past several people connected 
with the piogramme. 

Misuse of the subjective forms of the personal pronouns is 
one of the commonest mistakes in English. Less common is 
the misuse of the objective forms, although the dreadful 
use of them (“rhera's the best”) is widespread. Regional 
peculiarities of dialect also produce enois, but these are 
forgivable. 

In concludmg this section I must remind you of the peculiari- 
ties of the verb to be described in Chapter IV on page 52. Thus, 
“It is I” is strangely correct. 
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CLAUSES AND PHRASES 

A clause (as explained in Chaptei HI, page 26) is a short 
coinplele sentence forming pait of a longer sentence It must, 
therefore contain a subject and a verb 

A phrase is a group of words not containing a verb, and which 
may or ma\ not form part of a clai^e or sentence Far too often 
the term phrase is jgnoi intly u^ed lor a clause 

COMPOUND SENFiNCrS 

By a compound sentence I mean a sentence composed of two 
or more clauses sujtabh connected Here is an example 

“John went for a walk and net Bob, who was shopping for 
his mother “ 

This IS composed of the following sentences, each of which is 
complete in itself ‘ John went for a walk John met Bob Bob 
was shop[)iijg foi his molhi^r ’ 

irMiTHSOI SENTENCES 

The semcnccs lo’*nnng a pis'^agc of prose should be ncitliei 
too short nor too 1< »ng, unless tne writu is aiming at some special 
effect In a book of instruction such as this book, foi example, 
shoil sentences ma> be ad\ isablc Sentences which are too snort 
sound jciky and die irrUaiin» to the leader oi hsuner Sentences 
wrhjch are too long soon < ai ‘ the ictde? or l.^tenc^ to i^lamour 
for a re^'t, and the mam matter ol the sentence nui\ be for- 
gotten 

1 he ideal length for a sentence is th which makes the reader 
or listener aware of smoothness of llo v at.d gives h> n tim^ to 
collect his thoughts at -juitablc intervals The consistcntl> short 
sentences m some of the popular newspapers are similar in foim 
to the short sentences found in vtr> }oung c^nldren's reading- 
books, and writing for adiiits m this manner is not to bo en- 
couraged At the other extreme arc long, im >l\ed sentences 
which could do with much piuning uod revision -sentences 
containing elaborate jiaientheses and colU ctions of clauses and 
phrases —and these are not to be encouraged, either 

I am not implying that all the sentences m a prose passage 
should be of equal leneth fliat would be dull, even if U could be 
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achieved The writer’s aim should be to convey his meaning not 
merely by a string of facts and opinions, but as smoothly and 
rhythmically — as musically, if you like— as he can willim his 
capabilities. 

I cannot teach you hovt to bcLomc a witter - nobody can do 
that, for real writers arc born -but ^ hope 1 can help you to 
write and speak decent grammatical I nglish, and in the judging 
of suitable lengths loi sentences there is nothing like constant 
practice 

Wlien \ou have wiitten i passa^^c of piose, read il over 
as though you were hearing it read C onsider each sentence not 
in Itself but as part of the passage. Then adjust it, puuing m 
a conjunction here and a parenthesis there, ren ovinu an and 
and inserting a full-slop, replacing a comnii by a scmi colon 
Do not be too lazy to write it all over again —remember that 
striving for peilcction is one of the things that distinguish the 
artist from the criltsroai 

It IS a good idea, if time allows to revise \oiir vvntim» afur 
a month’s rest 'V ou may th^n be able to notice d 'fects ypu nevu 
saw before 

Before com luding this se^ tion I should like to give a warning 
\ friend of mine was attending a -leiies of classes in fn e-hnee 
journalism, conducted by i vv liter whose experience and abihlv, 
1 nithcicd, v^crc limited to writing of a somewhat low siandaid 
His maxim was “Keep vour sentences short,” and bv “ hoit * 
he meant leally short, short to the point ol scrappin*.si, and 
compound sciiiences were dncouiagcd 1 he clloils ot thn man 
appeared in the less enliA>htentd piovmcul wcvkiy Piess, 
and my warning is aganut such fal e and wholly nudeadmg 
teaching 

CONNL( IING rill PARTS Ol A S1MKN( L 

In Chapter 111 there was quite a lung explan ition of the puts 
of speech cilled conjunctions. I ^aid thit coniunctujns, beside-* 
linking parts of a sentence, also express somdlmitz m ths.m- 
selves Thus the separate clauses in a scnteiiLC can be connected 
by coniiinv-tions, the cho»ce of conjuncuon'. tKpcnd.ng ou the 
writer’s or the speaker’s meaning 

For exercise, let us liy to rewrite the following group of idky 
sentences 
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“I left the house 1 thought it was half-past eight. It was a 
wet morning It was warm. 1 ew people wcie about 1 could not 
understand this. I caught a bus The bus was hall -empty The bus 
took me to the station. My train wa^ usually at the plaifoiin 
Ihis morning it wasn’t. 1 looked at the stabon clock J realised 
my mistake. I had got up an houi too ca ly.” 

That passage sounds most depicssing as it stands, but its 
style IS not uncommon ^Ve could rewrite it like llii'. 

‘‘I thought It was hall-past eicht vhen 1 leli the house one 
wet but waim moining, and could not anderstand why so lew 
people were about I caught a half-empty bus which took me to 
the station, and although my train was usually at the platform, 
this morning u wasn’t On looking at the station clock i realised 
my mistake I luid got up an hour too early.” 

I think you will agiee that the second version is easier and 
moie pleas int to read than the senes of unconnected statements 
of the hist sersion lliere are fourteen sentences in tlic passage, 
which wc have rewritten m tour sentences 

We have used a tew conjunctions— and, although, but We 
have used 'rome relative pionouns- when and nhich Ih^ fifth 
and si>th scnicnces have been replaced by the clause ” , and 

could not under:)! ind why so few people were about ” The u^e 
ot the present participle ”On looking . telescopes two sen- 
tences into one 


PARTMIIBSIS 

A pjKnthcsJs i> a vsord, dausc, sentence or pillage inscitcd 
m a sentence that iirammaiically complete without it A 
simple example is m the sentence. ” ue par tv’s prospects — 
alas ^ -have been luined by the uicspt. nsible actions )f a f^w 
hothead^ ” 

- Ihe woid “alas^” is the parenthesis In this example it is 
scpaiatcd lu>m the re.t ot the sentence by two dashes, which 
llKmsdvcs aie called pareutheses Parent I esis can also be 
indicated by bra klI^ oi by commas Besides raund brackets 
Iheic aic sqii.iic oiackcb which also have their use, but 1 shall 
deal with tins in more detail m Chapter Vlll. 

A whole sl nuuce or cvlu a whole paragraph, can sometimes 
with advantage be placed lu parentheses in the midst of a pas- 
sage ot piose. 
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Besides its use for the interpolation of something, however, 
parenthesis can be a means of linking parts of a sentence, and 
when skilfully applied it can be elective, thus: 

“The Slate of the country at tliat time — there had been six 
major industrial strikes in two years — was parlous. Repeated 
demands for higher wages, demands which without exception 
were meekly accepted, had resultco in undisguised inflation. 
Tax-dodging was on the increase, and the coirupt prospered 
while the honest struggled along in vain. The economy of the 
country was at a low ebb, and exports for the year in question 
(woith £10,000,000 five years before) had dwindled by over 50 
per cent.” 

In that passage there are three examples of parenthesis — that 
between the dashes (“there had . . . two yeais*’), that between 
commas (“demands which . , . meekly accepted”), and that 
between brackets (“worth . . . before”). 

I should like to stress that a parenthesis should not be so long 
as to be unwieldy In the Press and in books you will sometimes 
ste atrocious examples, consisting of whole auxiliary passages 
complete w'llh lull stops, semi-colons and commas, placed in 
biackcts or between dashes. The need foi such painful construc- 
tions IS obvifited by the use of a little caie and some rewriting, 
and allhough busy daily journals have an excuse in lack of 
time,j:onlnbutors to monthly magazines and writers of books 
cannot make the same plea. 

SYNTAX 

There may be several grammatical ways in English of arrang- 
ing the clauses, phrases, and words in a sentence to result in the 
same meaning. The subject of arrangement is known as syntax, 
and ideally the arrangement to choose is that which reads the 
most smoothly and rhythmically while clearly expressing the. 
sense. In this lespcct English is fairly flexible. 

Although It IS not true that almost any sentence can be 
rearranged, it is easy to pick out sentences that have a numbci of 
possibilities. Consider the following. 

“The children’s party will as usual be held in the church hall 
on Boxing Day.” 

“In the church hall on Boxmg Day will be held the usual party 
for childien.” 
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“On Boxing Day, m the church hall, the usual party for 
children will held.” 

“The usual Boxing Day children s party be held in the 
church hall ” 

Other airangements may suggen them elves to you. These 
sentences are ail variations of the same theme, and all give the 
correct meaning Personally, 1 think the last sentence sounds the 
most pleasant 

If alternative form» of order give confusing or ambiguous 
icsults, those arc the torms to avoid hor instance, could \ve 
have said ‘ the usu il children's parlv " ^ We could, bul only at the 
cost ot ambiguity 1 his construe non could imply ih..l me same 
childien were always invited to the partv, und so we avoid me 
ambiguity by say mg the usual patty loi children ’ oi ‘"the u v il 
Boxing Day ch Idrcn’s p irty ” 

A word irequently used in the wrong pUct is only Fvery day 
you hear ouen si^ntciKCs as M onK anivtd hcic thuc houi» 
ago” The speaUr mt ins tint up li> the pre>ait Ins slay luv 
been shoit, and the word only iwlcis to three hours, so in it 
the sentence should be ‘1 unvtJ hem onl\ thr c i ouis 
ago ” 

Only atrhed, ^tr "tl>, is i bcliitif nent of tiu act of inivmg, 
as if «riiving w is ot no impoitame In this piiucular scntenci., 
foiluuatcly tins is clcatlv i ot spcakv.r s ineaniiu and hence 
no ambiguity lesulls liom the mis| lacing ol only J*ul in ouici 
sentences there could ^jmIv be anibi^^inly, as, loi xaniple, m 
the following Ihe cot^t^ t construe^ oim are in hiacktts 

“1 only oiler ed live pounds foi n and slie looki I nsuoed ’’ 
(“1 olfcicd only live pounds 

“Coloured people onK live on the island (‘‘Only voloured 
people ”) 

“Childicn will only be admitted il accoiipmicd b\ adults” 
C Children will be admitud onlj il ) 

“There Xill only be a snike in the tacloi> d the s ickcd men 
are not rcinst ned ” {" In ic will be like in the lactoi v only 
if.. ”) 

“I only knocked him down when he became aagiessive ” (“I 
knocked him down onl^ wlieii ... ”) 
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“ALSO” 

A word which can easily be used ambiguously is also. 
Consider the sentence, “They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” from Milton's “On his Blindness.” 

Only IS used correctly, but also may be associated with they 
or with serve. If it is associated with they, there is an implication 
that other people are serving more actively, but that they who 
only stand and wait are serving, too. 

if also is associated with the verb serve, the sentence 
means that while they are standing and waiting they ate also 
serving. 

In speech, a hint as to the meaning could be given by accen- 
tuation, so that if the first meaning was intended stress could 
be laid on they, and if the second meaning was intended stress 
could be laid on serve. We are sure that Milton had the first 
meaning in mind. 

Another example of the ambiguity of also is in this passage: 
“We went to Devon and met my aunt and uncle, who had been 
to Cornwall. During our holiday we also went to Corn;yall, and 
then to Dorset." Also can be associated with we or with Cora- 
wall. 

Now consider the use of also in such a sentence as the follow- 
ing: “1 gave her an apple, a pear, an orange, and also a peach.” 

S'ou might think thdi also after and is unnecessary. So it is, 
if the speaker is simply enumeratmg the fruits he gave. But if the 
speaker’s intention is to emphasise his generosity, and to imply 
that the recipient has done very well to get the fust tlncc fiuits, 
then also after and may be justified. 

At other times also is even used in place of and, as in: “We 
bought .all kinds of Christmas presents — toys, books, games, 
also things to wear." Also here is not only wrong but clumsy. 

PARAGRAPHS 

A passage of prose is divided into paragraphs, as we all know, 
the lirst sentence of a new paragraph being started on a fresh 
hue and “inset” slightly to warn the reader that a new paragraph 
IS about to begin. 

Generally, the start of a new paragraph should indicate a 
deviation, or a break, in the sequence of thoughts and ideas. 1 
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emphasise the adverb generally, because the “rule” 1 have given 
— if it can be called a rule — is general. The arrangement of 
sentences in paragraphs is also convenient, gives a more pleasing 
appearance than a solid block of prose, and tends to make read- 
ing easy. 

How long should paragraphs be? To this enquiry, no ready 
answer can be given, for much depends on the kind of prose in 
question. In the daily Press, paragraphs are fairly short In fact, 
they are often loo short, but the Press has a valid excuse. A 
newspaper is made up in a huiry; sections often have to be dis- 
carded or changed in position, and a short paragraph of type is 
easier \o manipulate or move elsewhere tlian would be a more 
solid block. 

There is less excuse in the weekly papers, and in the more 
popular w'eeklies short paragraphs are too pre\alent In numer- 
ous cases you will see paragraphs consisting of only one or two 
short scnt(!nces, but 1 suspect that this practice, like the cult of 
the strip pictures (“comic strips’’), is to suit the semi-Iiteratc and 
la/y-niiuded readers. 

In works of instruction or edification it is helpful to keep 
the paragraphs as short as possible without spoiling the flow of 
ideas or the appearance of the page, and in this book my aim is 
to do this. 

It is conventional to star* a new paragraph at the start of 
quoted speech, especially in fictional writing, even if the speech 
consi.sts only of an exclamation like “Ah!” 

In non-fictional works paraciaphs should not be made too 
long even if the flow of ideas is continuous. A w hole page of 
unbroken type can look^ forbidding, and if there is no natural 
break or deviation it is Ijcttcr to make an artificial one. Two or 
three paragraphs on a page of manuscript, typescript or print 
look better than a page of scrappy paragraphs and better than 
no paragraphs at all. 

What of letters? A typed business letter should consist of 
relatively siiort paragraphs, as the recipient will probably have 
dozens of such letters to read in a day and the sender should try 
to make his task easy. 

I am not going to advase you on the writing of your private 
letters, for that w'ould be impertinent. The arrangement and tone 
of a personal letter, liow'ever, depend on whom it is \yitten to; 
thus, you could say the same things to in a very different way 
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from the manner and arrangement in which you could say them 
to A, even to the extent of making your paragraphs longer or 
shorter. 


ARRANGEMENT OF mEAS 

An idea is something that occurs to one — a thought, a mental 
image, a notion, a conception, a supposition, a plan, a view, an 
intention, or just an opinion. An idea that comes into one’s 
head may be tiie result of a preceding idea, and may give rise 
lo one following. 

In writing, or in speech of some length, ideas should be ex- 
presses! in some order. That is, do not try to write or say any- 
thing just as It comes to your mind, Marshall your ideas, put 
them in order, and be selective. 

In a long impromptu speech it is not a> easy to do this as in 
writing, or in a prcfiared speech, and some speakers, experienced 
in the art, are better at arrangement of ideas than others. 
vSiatesmcn's replies in Parliament, and judicial speeches in 
court, are often wondciful examples of unp»*cparfd speech at 
its best. 

J a *surne that you are neither a siatesman nor a legal light, and 
lliat your speech is coiilined lo ordinary conversation at its 
vaiious levels. No doubt, however, you often have to write, 
and in willing you have the chance of planning and revision 
denied to icadv spcakcis. Then use the chance, and make the 
most of IT. Do as f have aUvibed above: mai shall your ideas, 
put tlieni m the lovical order (or the most logical), and be 
bcleclive. ^ 

By being .selective, 1 mean that you should not be afraid of 
ihrovying out a sentence, a clause, cir a phrase, as long as the 
sense remains and the pass^ge can do without it. Try to lead 
the reader from one idea to the next. If there is to be a conlraslv 
or a change of mood, build up to it with all the resources- 
facts, deductions and theories -at your command. If a con- 
clusion is to be drawn, try to influence the reader to see it as you 
sec it. 

The foregoing, I am afraid, is all vciy general advice. To give 
examples would be an unending, almost impossible, task, and 
to gam appreciation of the niceties of exposition there is nothing 
like constant reading and piactice. 
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ECONOMY 

In the previous section ] said that ' ou sbouIJ not be afraid of 
throwing out anything as long as> tlic sense rcradins and the 
passage can do without it Fcono*o>, in fact, is an essential 
virtue in good wilting, and like the airangenicni of ideas, can 
only be achiexed with praclicc 

For many yeais I have had the |ob of writing 1,800 words a 
month on nine or ten topics for a monthly magazine. It is great 
fun, for that |ob, more than anything, has taught me how to 
economise in words In some kinds of writing you can spread 
yourself— in a novel, for instance, or m a Icttci to an intimate 
friend. 

In d short story or an essay, on the other hand, you aie more 
restricted, but rcilncted only in one field When you are restric- 
ted in nine or ten fields it is not so easy, lor it means that on each 
topic all inessential wilting has to be ruthlessly cut out. 

RULfS I OR ECONOMY 

It asked to gi\e rules for economy I should aiiangc them 
under the following headings 

Circumlocution. Avoid "*cncumIocutions’’- that is. things said 
in a roundabout wav F or example, “most ot“ is preferable to 
“the major part ol,“ and “the pool” preferable to “the 
lowei-inconie groups 1 ha\e seen i notice, “Please deposit 
unwanted articles m the i repiade provided,” on which some 
language-conscious puson has v\ritti.n “Please throw rubbish 
into the bin.” Interpol^jed claiues and plnasis. like “U cannot 
be denied that” and *in the act of” > an ukc up \«ilu ibic space. 
Use of adjectives. A\oid unnecessary adjcctiNcs, as in “and 
desert,” “inspissated gloom,” “siKciv moon,” “slippery icc ” 
You might lust as reasonably talk ot “wet water ” 

Nevertheless, you should make full use of helpful oi 
explanatory adjectives Iherc aic numerous adjoclives 
which, skilfully used, can save hall a dozen or more words of 
description. 

There is nothing to prevent you, al.o, from using compound 
adjectives, unless they are clumsy For the sake of economy 1 
should permit “tace-sasing action,” “nmcty-year-old Mrs 
Smith,” “the newly-mained couple,” “the public-spinted city 
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council.” Above, I have used “language-conscious person,” 
Shakespeare had his “lily-liver’d loon.” 

^By “clumsy” I mean such laboured constructions as “opera- 
tion-famous surgeon,” “sea-encircled island,” “risen-from-the- 
foam Venus,” “greatly-to-be-admired heroine.” “universally- 
acclaimed book.” The use of such heavy adjectives is not to be 
encouraged. 

You will notice that compound adjectives are made up of two 
or more hyphenated words. I shall deal with this practice more 
fully in Chapter VIII, 

Use of parenthesis. Make use of smooth parenthetical phrases, 
clauses and minor sentences in such a way that ideas, statements 
and explanations can be slipped into major sentences. I insist 
on smoothness; the parenthesis should be so unobtrusive as to 
be hardly noticeable. 

Digressions, If your writing is confined to a definite amount of 
space, keep digressions to a minimum. Digressions — and I do 
not mean “padding” — may be perfectly justified if you have 
room for them and they are relevant to your subject^Too often, 
1 am afraid, a writer inserts a digression out of vanity or egoism. 
Sometimes a digression comes perilously close to padding. 
Padding, Avoid padding absolutely. Of all the sins of speech 
and writing it is one of the most recognisable, even though it 
may be quite grammatical. I need not detail the many forms 
padding can take, for you have only to pick up a newspaper and 
read some dreary speech to find it. 

Padding is the vice of using strings of words, sentences and 
paragraphs and saying absolutely nothing, or at any rale nothing 
of value. It is a very easy vice to acquire, but writers and 
speakers can only "‘fool some of the people some of the lime.” 

NUMERALS 

If a sentence starts with a number the number must be 
written in words, thus: 

“Fifty years ago, cars were rarely seen on the roads.” 

“Twenty-three bags of corn were stolen from the barn last 
night.” 

“Nineteen thiny-nine was the year of fate.” 

If a number is quoted in speech it should also be written in 
words, as in the following examples: 
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“ ‘Sii,’ I s,ud, ‘1 ha\e to repot t ihc arrival of a hundred and 
twenty-two cases of stoics.’ ” 

“When 1 asked his date of birth lie icpliod. The iwenty-iunth 
of I cbrudty, nineteen fort) -eight ' “ 

CONCUSSION 

1 started th s thaptei by t ilkmg about the sentence .iiid hnd 
I have wjndeied somewhat to the extent ol talking about pro'^e 
in general All prose -and all verse, lor that matter -spnngs 
Irom the sentence, however, and 1 hope tint m> deviations from 
the main subject have not been in vain I could havt said much 
more, but shall dea' wuh hirlh.i inic'esiin? points, and shall 
amplify matteis alteadv touched in latci chapters 
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Punctuation 


JL t NCTLA noN literally means porntmt; { L atm puncUis a point) 
and in grainmar it is the name gi\cn to th^ divivon of stale- 
menis, or collections ot into sentences, clause^ phi iscs, 

questions, quotations and exclamations 

bpecch is punctuated by pauses ot diflerent length, by the 
speaker's tone of \oice, bv inflection b> emphasis, hy facial 
expression, and, in the case of questions, by the order of woids 
In writing however, there is the adsanlage of a senc> of 
punctuation marks, marks which are more than •me le con- 
ventions as, used intelligcntl>, they can give nieanin<^ u> pi use 
or v^ise and prevent misunder^t \nding 

Without punctuation, a sentence or paragraph would be like 
a telegram - and the inadequacy ol tclegiam langii i >c is demon- 
strated by the necessity toi the ineluMun of cosll> insti uelio»js 
like Slop, coMMs and QirR\ 

Punr-iuation can be regaided as gindanee to the leidci In 
punctuation, thereloie, 1 include the use of capital lcitci-> and, 
m printing, the use ol italics 


I HE FUNCTLAIJON MAItKS 

The punctuation marks m rnghsh consist ot the following 
Full slop Single quotation marks ‘ ' 

Comma , Double quotation marks "" ” 

Semi-colon , Hyphen - 

Colon Dash — 

Question mark ^ Round brackets ( ) 

Lxclamation mark * Square brackets [ J 

There is also the apostrophe (’), and I might include marks of 
omission ( . ) 
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THE Rl-L-STOP 

Everybody know«; that the full-stop is u^cJ at the end of a 
sentence It should indicate, in fact, that the sentence has come 
to a stop. ^ ct too often we come across letteis that start like this: 
“Referring to vour letter of the 12th 1 ebruary “ This collection 
of words is not a sentence and after the full-stop the reader is 
left floundciing 

Alter “February’' there should be a comma followed bv the 
noun or pronoun attached to the present participle “Referring “ 
A coned construction would thus consist of something like 
this “Rebelling to your Lttci of the 12ih Fcbruaiy, wc regret to 
say that the woi k h 's not yet been done “ \\^ miorrect conslnic- 
tion wciild be “Referring to your letter of the 12th February, 
the work haS not vet been done “ This means, quite absurdly, 
that the v'oik hi^ been lefcrnng to your letter 

Fhcic IS a tvpe of prosc not onK in the popular Press but also 
in the worl s ')l accepted modern rioveli ,ts m which the sti Uvtnre 
)1 jMc^pcr s^nieru es stem*' to Ihj scorned This olovtnhntss pro- 
Ju^cn the kind ol 1 neiish displayed on pa^^e 71 a kind wh»ch I 
wertaiiilv do ikh wisn tv> UiCOiirage 

mr n ll-siop \mih abbri viaiions 

As IS commonly knov\n, the full-stop s sometime^ Us^d to 
dcnole abbivv 'aliens Soi le dants allow the lull-stop only to 
tho^e abbreviJlions wind ue paits of woids, and not to those 
abbrevntions m which tl.' ti»st and last letters oi woids are 
given Thus e\ponenls of this practice would allow Mr^ Mis 
and Dr but would mast on tl ^ full slop widi Jan , Sept Mon 
and Yviks 

1 picfei, howcvei, to give the full-stop to nearly all abbievia- 
tions whether o* not the first and last letters aie given, and 
typical abbicviaiKMis aie the loliowing 
Titles Ml , Mrs , PioJ Cjcu 

Months and day s T eb , Dec , Tues , 1 hui^ 

Counties Bucks Beds ( o Durham 

Units oj mcasmement In. {not in> K It . cwi (not cwis ), cm 
{not ems ), 0 / (not o/s ), lb (not lbs ) 

There aic also the innumerable cases in which full-stops are 
used with milial letters to indicate abbreviations In some 
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quarters, unfortunately, there is a growing practice to omit the 
full-slop, and in some of the publications ol the British Broad- 
casting Corporation the Coipoiation calls itself the BBC 
instead of the B.B.C. 

Some publishers and printers insist on placing full-stops 
after Roman numerals, as in “Hcniy VI.,” “Charles I.” and 
“Elizabeth 11.” The only justification for this that 1 can see is 
the avoidance of confusion between the Roman nuiucial 1. and 
the pronoun /. 

It should be remembcied that per cent is an abbieviation of 
per centum, and needs the full-stop. 

Incidentally, if an abbreviation comes at the end of a sentence 
there should logically be two (ull-stops -the first foi the abbre- 
viation and the second to mai k the end of the sentence. In prac- 
tice, nevertheless, it is conventional to make one full stop do 
for the two. 


THF. COMMA 

» 

The comma is a veiy useful little maik. Less abrupt than the 
full-stop. It can inaik the end of a clause or a phrase within a 
sentence and give a hint that Uu-ic is something to follow. 

While the coticct us. ol the comma is fairly well understood, 
there is a tendency eithci to use too many commas or not 
enough. Here are tvio examples, one of each failing- 
Too many commas 

“It was a fine day, and the sun was hot. As J walked through 
the meadow, towards the nvtr, I heard the cuckoo, whose call 
followed me wherever 1 walked, but who .seemed intent on 
cluchng me. For an m.>lant I spied him, perched on top of a 
tall elm, but when he knew that he was spotted, he flew off 
again. I reached the waters’s edge, and took ofl my shoes and 
socks.” 

There is no misuse of commas in this passage, but there is an 
effect of jerkmess. The passage would be smoother, easier to 
read, if it was rewritten in this way: 

“It was a fine day, and the sun was hot As I walked through 
the meadow tow'aids the river 1 heard the cuckoo, whose call 
followed me wherever I walked but who seemed intent on 
eluding me. For an instant I spied him perched on top of a tall 
elm, but when be knew that be was spotted he flew off again. 
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T reached the \^atei\s edge and took off my shoes and socks/* 
Not enough commas 

“The Member for Moontown in the Commons today in an 
amendment proposed iliat the duty on imported sealing-wax 
he raised by six per cent as from Januaiy 1 to conform with 
the inflated cost ol production m Commonwealth countries. 

*‘lhe Member for Sunville suppoiting the amendment said 
that as a director of a sealing-wax company in this country he 
thought that e\ery effort should be made to stop overseas 
rompelition. The President of the Board oflrade in his reply 
said thrre was no evidence of any ad\eisc effect on the sealing- 
wax market ol competitive imports, and altliough he had not 
been informed of am complainls from the tiadc he was appoint- 
ing a special sub-committcc to iii\eshgaic the v hole question/* 
In its mad rush along this passage is just as irritating as the 
previous .passage which suffered Irom an excess of commas. 
The reader is left hreathicss The following calmer veision 
show^s that only a few coniuias uie nece^saiy 
“The Member for Moontown, in the Commons today, in an 
amendment, proposed tl«al the duly on imporl.^d sealing-wax be 
raised by six per cent as Irom January I, to conform with the 
inflated cost of pjoduclion in CommonweaUh countries. 

"The Member for Sunville, suppoiting the amendment, said 
that as a director of a sealing-wax v'ompany in this country 
he thought that everv tflort should be made to stop overseas 
competition. 1 he Piesidcnt ot ire Board ot 1 lacle, in his reply, 
said there was no cvidoiiee ^fany adveise elkcl on tne sealing- 
wax maiket of competitive inipoits, and, although he had not 
been informed of any complaints fion the trade, he was appoint- 
ing a special sub-committcc to invest '*alc the whole question/' 
Legal documents, of course, are notorious for their lack of 
commas. This failing is said to have origmaicd m the days of 
•old when scnvcncis were paul on pieccwoik and the inseition 
of commas wasted valuable lime, Theic is no doubt that legal 
documents would be more comprehensible it they were properly 
punctuated. 


COMMAS IN ENUMERATION 

It IS modern accepted piacticc to omit the last comma before 
and in an enumeration, ihus 
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*They brought gifl5> of flowers, fruit, clothing, toys and money 
to the refugees/’ 

Indeed, whether or not you acxjcpl the custom, and whether or 
not you prefer to write , . toys, and money . . . some 
publishers and editors insist in their style-sheets on the omission 
of the final comma. An exception w luld be made in the case of 
possible ambiguity or doubt, as in : 

“The train will stop at Hariow, Pmner, Northwood, Watford, 
and Bushey/’ 

“Watford and Bushey” m»ghl be interpreted «is the name of a 
single station, just as “Hariow and ^\caldstonc” is one station. 

Another case where the last comma would be jnsiified, even 
essential, is in. “The motion received the suppoii ol the Bishops 
of Dili ham Wmthcstci, Grantham, Buth and WelU and 
Newcastle ” 


ENUMERATIONS FORMING SUBJFCTS OF 
SEMENCES 

Whcie the cnumciated items colkctivelv form tne sunjcct of 
a sentence piecedmg a verb, the insertion ol a comma after the 
last Item depends hirgcl) upon pcisonal puftrencc. 

We can write “All books, magazines, papers and otliri 
publication-* must be submuted to the ccnsoi loi c’camination ” 
I think this js pulerablc to, and leads mo^e srnoothlv than, 
the tollt>wjm* “ Ml books, magizines, papers and othci publi- 
catiors, must he submitted to the censor loi examination,” 

In the second example it can be a/gued that the comma 
after “publications” is nccessaiy lor grouping the items ol the 
subject, but to my mind the grouping is given by the lust two 
commas an»l the word “and ” 

Now consider tlie following passage* 

“Strong sense of duly, sympathetic regard for the feelings of 
others, high moral purpose and undci standing ot dillcrcnt 
points of view were the qualities for which the leader was 
loved ” 

In this passage each item is a group of woids. It would 
probably be spoken with a natural pause after each item. The 
result would be better, then, with a comma after “purpose” and 
another comma alter ‘"view.” 
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CONFUSING FNUMERATIONS 

Confusing examples of enumerations occur in the daily Press, 
especially where names of dignitaries are accompanied by 
explanatory phrases F rcquently this kind of reporting appears: 

“A CIVIC reception w<is held at the Town Hall to-da>, when 
the Lord Mayoi, Aid Henry Sknmpton, the Lady Mayoress, 
Aid James Todd, the Shenti, and Mrs Todd enlerUined the 
membeis (»f the Bongoland Expedition to lunch. The guests 
included Col. G DvkC'*. leader of the expedition, his chief 
assistant, Major P Hamm. Dr A Grayling, the chief scientist 
and technical adviser. Mi. \V Jones, meteorological officer, the 
expedition’s botanist Mr S Crumm. tne supplies officer, Mr 
H Lawrence, Mi. K. Smollett, treasurer and ^^ecretary, and 
Dr Leonard Foxhall, medical officer” 

At a C4snal rcadmiz the list is not easy to understand. In- 
Lnmatioii of this natuie is better tabulated, but apart from 
considerations of space (tabulalion in a newNpaper takes up 
precious room), the loporlcr probablv thinks it more lilciary 
to make a continuous piose passage of the information 

The news item v\ouId be more intelliirible if use was made of 
(a) brackets or of (h) semi-colons, thus 
(a) “The guests included Col Ci Dykes (leader of the expedi- 
tion), Major P. Hamm (his chid assiaant), Di \ Gra>ling (the 
chief scientist and tccliiuc al advisei ), . ” and so on 

(A) ”The guests included Col (j D>kcs, leader ot the e\iv;di- 
lion,MijorP Hamm Ins diitf assistant. Dr A Grayling, the 
chitl scK ntist and technical adviser , . ’ and so on 

PARtMHElK \L LSE OF COMMAS 

In the oiieinal version of the above list of civic auesls, some 
of the commas are used parenthetKally That is (as vou will 
iccall fiom the lad chapter), the weeds in paienthcsis could 
hd^e Ken omitted without an> destruction ot the sense, the 
paicnthetioil i)hrises being 'Tcader of the expedition,” "Maior 
P. Hamm,” “the chief scientist and technical adviser,” and so 
on to “medical officer ” 

In this particular case, of course, as T showed in the revised 
versions, it would have been more reasonable to stick to j 
definite ordei, with each name loiluwed by its bcarerN function 
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in the expedition. One revision allows the semi-colons, these 
being stronger than the commas, to control the groupings. The 
other revision, with brackets, allows the writer to retain a 
panrethetical construction. 

The parenthetical use of commas is common. In my preceding 
paragraph the phrase “of course” was between parenthetical 
commas. Other examples (with lli** parenthetical woids in 
italics) are the following: 

“The inherent vagaries of mining are too well known, but, 
subject to this qualification, the unolFicial prcdii. tion of success 
may be accepted.” 

“In the Belgian Congo a prolific weed, the water-hyacinth, 
has made its appearance.” (Note the correct use of the hyphen. 
A “water hyacinth” would be a hyacinth made of water.) 

“Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640), the greatest painter of the 
Flemish School, was born at Siegen in Nassau.” 

It is unnecessary to give any mote such examples, but 1 might 
add that clauses starting with lelativc pronouns, when inserted 
in sentences, arc also paioiithctical, as in the following. 

“His fiightening experience, which nearly cost hup his life, 
left him a nersous wicck." 

“Stratford-on- As on, where Shakespeare was boin in 1564, 
IS a picturesque little town.” 

“1 he yoai ) .1 11, when the independence of Scotland was 
established at Bannockbuin, was a niilcslone in British 
history.” 

The parenthetical vise of commas, then, should be e.tsily 
understood. But in using coinnrias m this way the writer must 
not forget that he 's using a pirenthes^is, and a veiy uuninon 
mistake is to ornit the sceond comma. *Let us rewrite wiongly 
two of our examples: 

‘The inherent vagaiies of mining are loo well known, but, 
subject to this qualification the unoificnl prediction of success 
may be accepted.” 

“In the Belgian Coniio a prolific weed, the water-hyacinth 
has made its appearance.” 

I’hc trouble is that the comma has so many uses, and is so 
inconspicuous, that it is apt to be overlooked. Now, if we 
chose to use brackets instead ol commas lor om passages in 
parenthesis, we should never dream of omitting the second 
bracket; so why omit the second comma? 
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The possibility of confusion when essential commas are 
omitted can be illustrated by the following examples: 

*‘ln 1926 1 was told there had been an epidemic.” 

“In 1926, 1 was told, there had been an epidemic.” The first 
sentence is ambiguous. Was it 1926 when the writer was told 
of the epidemic? The correctly-punctuated second sentence 
makes the meaning perfectly clear. 

Sometimes, though more rarely, you even come across an 
omission of the first comma. Here is an extract from a published 
definition of an inn: 

. an establishment held out by the proprietor as offering 
food, drink, and if required, sleeping accommodation, . . . 

The words “if required” arc a parenthesis, and there should 
be a comma after “aud.” 

If one comma of the parenthesis is omitted, so should the 
other be omitted, and many parenthetic words and phrases 
can safely be used without commas. An example is “therefore,” 
as in: “1 therefore should be grateful for the return of the 
map.” Unforluiialcly many Civil Service typists seem to have 
been taught a silly rule about “therefore,” a rule resulting in 
such stilted sentences as: “I, therefore, should be glad if you 
would advise me by return of the amount of interest from this 
investment.” 


TWO SMALL MATTERS 

To conclude this section on the parenthetical use of commas, 
two small matters should be mentioned. 

First, in the wTiting of dates in a prose passage, the year 
should be given parcntlicticaily between commas, as in: “On 
the 21st June, 194(), and again on tue 18th September, 1947, 
1 sailed from Liverpool.” 

. Too often the commas are missed out. Sometimes the first 
comma only is inserted, and the omission of the second leaves 
the parenthesis open, as in: ''On the 2 1st June, 1946 I sailed 
from Liverpool.” 

The second small matter 1 want to mention is ihc use of the 
comma before “Ltd.,” the abbreviation for a limited company. 
Strictly, it is more correct to write “The X.Y, Jam Co., Ltd.” 
than “The X.Y, Jam Co. Ltd., but the difference is unimportant, 
and my only advice is that you should be consistent. In any case, 
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if you are vsiitmg for publication the point will most likely be 
decided by youi editor, who in turn will be guided by his 
publisher’s si>lc-shect. 

WRONG USE OF TIIE COMMA 

Many people have an irritating habit of separating a simple 
subject from its verb by a comma 1 say “simple subject” for, as 
we liave sc en in the passage starting “Strong sense of duty, . ” 
(page 90), the last item ot a compound subject might well take 
a comma be! ore the verb 

A simple subject, how\.ver, is another matter, and yo i often 
find sentences of this kind “My uncle and cousin, were going 
to the firm “ 

I cannot understand this error. Not only is the comma 
grammatically uninstnicd-— it has no function for grouping or 
tor parenthesis but in speech theic would be no pause before 
the verb In the case of the compound subject on the other 
hand, where the '^pc.akei would b*? reciting a catalogue ot 
woid-groups to make up his subject thcie would l^e a pause 
before the \eih 

Another common erroi is to misuse a comma in certain 
ca<cs with a participle* Here ai some examples* 

“M> guest, having gore home, 1 went to bed ” 

“Mr. B being a little deaf, the speaker raised his voice ” 

These sentences, as written are logically wiong Fach is a 
case ot cause-and-clUcl *noupuiig, tlic groupinc being decided 
by the cv>mind 

The subject of the first sentence is “I” and the subject of the 
second sentence is “the 'speakci ’ The other patts oi the sen- 
tences, tlie groups depe idcnt on the participles “having” and 
“being ” ate subordinate Tlie sentences should be punctuated 
thus 

“M> guest hav ne rone home, T went to bed ’ 

“Mr B being a liUle deaf the speaker raised bis voice ” 

Now, iht ioliowing sentences are quite all right 

“My guest, having gone home, arrived to hud his house in 
darkness ” 

“Mr B , being a little deaf, had to strain his ears to catch 
what the speakei siid ” 

The subjects of the sentences arc now “My gurst” and “Mr. 
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B.” The phraser “having gone home” and “being a liltJe deaf” 
are now parenthetical, and are therefore pul between pairs of 
commas. 

Lastly, let me quote a notice I found in the bedroom of a 
London hotel • 

“U you wish to SI ly be>ond the period booked, it is e&scntial, 
that, you contact leceplion office, on the evening before the 
original, departure date Provided that, the loom is still avail- 
able, we will of course be pleased to help you. If not, we must 
1 old >ou to me oiigmal booking ” 

lucre aic. of course, far too many commas in thn notice, 
and 1 do not like the noun contact to be n»ade into a verb \ 
better version of the same notice would be thi>. 

‘If you wish to sta^ beyond the period booked it is esscnti o 
that you potilv the leccption o/Ikc on the evening before the 
OMginally-planned depailure date Provided that the room is 
nMH a\ailable, we shall, of course be pleased to help vou li 
the loom is not available we must hold vou to the original 
bo< king “ 

1 am pleased about one thing in this nol'ce The writer has 
‘■aid “Provided that” instead ot the niuJi-mpjsed “Pioviding 
that ” 1 he present participli providing needs an atlac hraent, 
SI ch as the personal proroun 1 in the kdlowmg “Providing the 
gaiekn^r with a spade, 1 asked him to dig tlu eabbige-paleh “ 

I M MFRA nON Ol 4I>JFC I IVLS 

If you have doubts about llu use ol the ccinnia 1 1 ilic enu- 
nieiation cit aoieetives, ag.alc and simi k lule is this It tlieic arc 
onlv tv\o ad)cctivcs, omit ih^ eotnm as m “a ho* diy dav “ 
If iluie aic liiuc or more adjectives u a tow, usceornraas Itei 
all c\%.cpl the last, as ii “a hot, ary, duslv day” \ou v\ouId 
wiile ‘a stjcky sweet niiMuic” but “a sticky, sweet, warm, 
myski ous nuxtuie “ 

With {wo adjeeiivcs voa can use and if vou vMsh |ust as I 
have done in the pievious paiapiaph — “a safe tud simple rule.” 

IHL ISL OP IHL COMMV WllH MJMER\LS 

Although it docs not come within the sphere of grammar, the 
use oi a comma with numerals should be mentioned biicfly. 
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It IS customary m the Fngljch-spoaking world to divide a 
number into Us tnoiisands by the comnu Exceptions aie dates 
(for example, 20U0 b c and a d 1914) and rcfeicnce numbeis 
(for example. Model No 

Some publishcis and printers however ha\c a peculiar rule 
about this If a lour-li"ure niiniNr is folk»wed by a decunal 
fraction, they say, the comma is omitted after the thousnnd 
group Thus, while thev woutd print 4 58'7, they would not 
print 4,5b7 8b but 4587 85 

It IS intcicsting that while we use the comma to di\ide the 
thousands and the lull-stop Jor the decimal point i*^5,617 23), 
Conlinculal practice is the opposite (Ss 617,23) 

IIIE COMMA wnn QUOIAHONS 

The comma can be used to introduce quoted spcccLc , 
as in 

‘*AsGeor< 5 eeiiUud the lounge with Tom l.c s* i J *ir>agood 
ihing wt booked miI> ' * 

rh( lolon cm be used is m altcin dive and this R dealt with 
morv. lully on pagi 10t> 

11 a qi otat on 'S broken faowi i commas must be u-^cd, as 
in tlie follow me 

“ ‘BefoK voj eo S lid ni> ho t ^ou must see in> picti tls * ” 

A SiR\NGr PRESS Cl SIOM 

1 ha^c iKser disco\ciLd the reason for the popilu Pu >s 
custom of omitting the romiPi in such passqcs \ tUvSe 

“Good not cmI will icsult iioni his action ’ 

**T!ic Air Mmistiy tor cast^ a div not wet da> ” 

“1 found tlai m\ unJc not rny aunt wa» icspousil L In 
each ot ti tsc cases there 'hould be a comma before “not’*’ 
Jn the li^'sl two, there sliould be commas allci "‘evil ’ and “wet,” 
and in thu thud then should be a comma after “aunt 

me SEMI COLON 

It IS coincident to regaid the ^cmi-colon as somci img be- 
tween the full-dop and the comma in value, though it *s used 
niuch less trcqucnily than ,.uher It has a dehnitc u e howe\cr— 
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for instance, when a slight break in a sentence is preferable to a 
new sentence. 

The following arc legitimate examples of the use of the semi- 
colon, 

“The production from the illicit digging'> surpasses by far 
that from the recognised mines, last yeai ihe company exported 
only £1,500,000 worth of diamonds, while the value of black- 
market exports is estimated at £10,0()0,0(K). " 

“The pioposcd extension to Mala>a w'ould involve a capital 
of some millions of pounds, and we cannot help thinking of the 
lonel> pioncei who eighty years ago ai rived there with nuthmg.” 

“Theie is no meclianisation , the goods arc made by skilled 
craftsmen who reioicc in the work ot their hands ” 

“Some of his desciiption^ of natuial scenery are very true 
and very pleasing in tlicir siinplicity, there is much tenderness 
and gracean his pastorals, but he never rises into pasaon “ 

“The idea ol bicaking down old Furopean economic barriers 
IS both bold and potentially fruitlul, morcoxci it now clear 
that It IS practical/' 

THE SEMI-COLON IV VERSE 

The semi-colon is much used in the wilting of verse —and in 
Ncrse 1 include c\ci3 thing from the highest level of true poetrv 
to the meanest dogucrcl In verse, a semi-colon is often used 
where a full-stop v^ould be too abrupt and would tend to destroy 
the rhythm. Sonic poets lik to use the colon, too, but often 
simply as a change (loni the scmi-coion, from which it differs 
in value only slightly , 

Shdkcspeaie was fond of the sem. colon, but if I started 
giving examples of this f<)ndncss from the plays and poems 1 
should never linisli. If you open almost any book of verse you 
will see examples of the use of the scmi-colon, the writing of 
verse, in fact, is good discipline in the giouping of words, and 
ihe punctuation of true poets is usually beyond leproach. 

THE SEMI-COLON IV C ROUPING 

I alluded just now to the grouping of words, and the semi- 
colon IS useful where a stronger means of grouping is desirable 
than would be provided by the comma. Particularly is this the 

D 
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case m enumerations, where (as we have already seen) commas 
are not dear enough An enumeration (or list) may be intio- 
duced by a colon, which is slightly strongei than a semi-colon 
and IS uselul for indicating that the writer is “leading up” to 
something. For an example of this use of the semi-colon you 
should refer to paragraph (^) on '^age 91 

WRONG USE Oh HIE SEMI-C OLON 

It IS wrong to u>w a scnii colon where a comma should be 
used in the noinial wa\ One liuit which is not uncommon is 
to use a rtlatne pionoun dtu such a misused scmi-colon, as 
m the following senttnci s 

“We tlK chictt iin a pfcsciit of tobacco, which he accep- 
ted giatcfuliy as if it were a Inndful of gold ” 

“Jonathan took his bndi to a loncl> island m the Outer 
Hebrides, where il ma> bt issumed, thev wcic sate from the 
attvntions of tlie Prc<'-> ” 

“I he Emperor in qucst*on was Napoleon Bonj^irle, who, 
It will bv concv dwd hod mo»'c than a sp irk ol liumanit) “ 

In each ol the :>e sentence s i eomm i should be* u^ed instead of 
the stmi-colon 

Jn enumerations si,nii-colons Nhould be used onl\ if commas 
would cause ^.oniusiou but the) ire often used m passages 
wluie eomni is would do Heie, in lin^.c. is alist ol adverse 
Lttors whii h li ivs ovvi^ ik>.n an unfortunate company 

‘ OiMd^^nds li \{ b^eii much leduetd the mine'* arc among 
(he dc^p^^t in the v^oild, ^.osts ^rt likely to rise, and technic il 
pioblcins are ineieisin'^” 

li» ic s no lustificabon for tiie s^niKolons after the first 
two dUva^c I Ktors Jf tiu pi^suiei int( nded to be read wilh a 
pause attei ich g^'oup ol words ihe reader will use his own sense 
wven it Ih^tt Me eonunas instead ol scmi-colons In any case, if 
Mit wiikr oi tik seiilincc wanted to be consistent he should 
hue us.d a Svmi cu^on altci the third item (“costs arc likely 
to ruc ’) niste id ol a comma. 

Htie IS an exti ict fiom a newspaper’s leading aiticle 

‘Having given hi^ htiis all he dares, having bought the best 
advice on showing foresight, having taken every legal step lo 
fiuslrate the tax-inspector, what prospect docs the millionaire 
or liie demi-milliouairc fact'^” 
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The first two semi-colons are unnecc'>sary. To be consistent 
in his malpractice, moreover, the writer «should have used a semi- 
colon after "Tax-inspector The use of a comma here groups 
the final clause ("‘what prospect does tiie millionaire or the 
demi-milhonaiie face‘s”) only with the iusi item of the enumera- 
tion (“having taken every legal step tc frustrate tlie tax-inspec- 
tor”), whereas the writer's mtcnlion is to group it vvjth all the 
Items. 

The semi-colon has no right to he m the followinp: 

“Summer temperatures, as one miidn suppo'^e, rcatli un- 
beatable heights, and the whole /oi»e is one ot ultci desolation; 
no living thing, animal ui vegetiblc existing there.” 

There should be a comma altei “desolation” and another 
after “vegeiable.'* 


THI COION 

I have said that the loluu is slightly Mionger Uian the semi- 
colon In the past, ho^^cvei, tlic two were used inter chan eoably, 
and either was used is an ink rnicdi ito sion soniewlKic hciwccn 
the lull-stop and comma in \ hie Man) oi the poets and drama- 
tists had a liking tor the colon, and in ihe (TalhedtaJ Psalter 
(the Prater Book scision ut the Psalms^ u wxs ad<'pted as a 
symbol lor the division of each \erse mlo halvts tor chanting. 
The transldtois oi the Bible lilted both the (.oion and tne semi- 
colon. 

The use oi lire colon as a ’op, or pause, iras dwindled a great 
deal, but Is iiol entiiely dead 1 think its most legitimate applica- 
tion, as a punctuation maA m the consiruction of a sentence, 
IS to indicate that the pait ot the sv tence whicli follows is a 
result ol, oi a direct coiollarv t<\ th^ preceding part 

Thus, m my opinion, ll.c colon is more justilied than the semi- 
colon m such a sentence as 

“food was scarce in liic lorest that wmUT: neUliei ol the 
woodmen had had anv bicaklast tor thtce das^- ” 

A full-stop woukl h.oe made two scrapjry scaten vs. \ semi- 
colon would liase given the light ihvd m, but would not have 
emphasised the connection between the two parts. A colon 
gives the strongest eflccl: the reader stops sharply on reas'hing 
It, and IS forced to the iealjr> ol the situation by reading the 
subsequent part of the sentence. 
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Here is another good example of the justifiable use of the 
colon in punctuation: 

“It IS not a just law: in fact, it is unjust in the extreme.” 


THE COLON 4S A LINK 

I have referred to the colon as a connecting sign, and one 
very common use of it is not m the grammatical punctuation 
of a sentence but in connecting the general with the particular. 
Tins kind of construction s widespread and legitimate, with a 
phrase or a word following a sentence through a connecting 
colon : 

"There arc six rooms in the house: four upstairs and two 
downstairs.” 

“The explanation of his progress was to be found in one 
word: ambition.” 

“One of the fust subjects to which the new Prime Minister 
will have to devote his attention is one to which the very struc- 
ture of the Cabinet suggests a predisposition: European econo- 
mic cooperation.” 

Now, in each of these cases a dash ( — ) would have served 
quite as w ell as a colon. There ate, in fact, innumerable instances 
where the link belw-ven two items can be provided by either a 
dash or a colon. 

In this book you w'lll often fmd examples of writing intro- 
duced, perhaps, by the words “the following” and a colon, the 
colon being the link between the general and the particular. 
Sometimes I have used a dash and a colon. 


THE COLON WITH QUOTATIONS 

It is sometimes a practice to introduce any quoted material 
(words in quotation marks) by a colon. Where speech is con- 
cerned, however, too many colons can be conspicuous. 

“As she stepped into the conservatory she saw a dark shape 
gliding over the floor. Involuntarily gasping: ‘Oh!,’ she went 
shivering into the commodious lounge and told her story to her 
horror-struck husband. 

“He muttered: ‘Come with me, my dear,’ and led her into the 
library, where from a high shelf he look a dusty brown leather 
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volume, smelling of age and mildew. Pointing to a chair, he 
said: ‘Be seated. Listen to this.* 

“For the first time in her life she listened to the dread stor> 
of the Fanshawes, and when the diy trembling recital came to an 
end two hours later she murmered. ‘So that’s it.’ ” 

I think you will agree that the colons before the short speeches 
break up the prose loo much. Ihcrc i$ also a tendency to read 
the prose as if the colons were pauses. Commas could be used 
in place of the colons, and although they would not induce 
such mental hiatus they, loo, might induce pauses where pauses 
were not intended. 

My own practice m the case of such short speeches would be 
to Ignore both colons and commas bwibie the quotation marks 
and c.iny slrai^lit on. okc this. 

“Involuniaiily g is['ing ‘Ohh’ die went shixcimg into the 
commodious lounge. ... He muttered ‘Come with me, my 
dear.’ , . .‘Pointing to a chair, he sa^d ‘Be seated. Listen to 
this ’ . . . She inuniivicd ‘So that’s i! ‘ " 

1 use commas before somcvvhat longer quotations, and colons 
befoie still lonaer quotations. A single sentence, if not too 
long, may be puccUed b\ a comma A long >cntcncc, or a 
passage of two or ino'v' '»cnlcnces, may be preceded by a colon. 
Certainly, if a new paragiapli is to start with a quotation, I 
introduce it by a colon. 

THE COLON IN ABBREMAllONS 

There was once a practice of using a colon to indicate an 
abbieviaiion, just as today we use a full-slop. Occasionally 
you come acioss it cvcu now, as in o “Sept ‘Thurs:” 
and “Vol’,'’ Ihc only thing wrong ' itli tins practice is its 
obsolescence I lie iiNor may be laced, moicwoi, with the 
necessity ot using a double colon, as nr 

“This concession will apply to the following Nos*: 23, 64, 
78.” 


I FIE QLl SriON M\RK 

The question maik is not greatly maltreated, and on the 
W'hole literate people unJcistvind Us use. 

Unfortunately, howesci, it is too often omitted from those 
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requests which are politely gi\en in the form of questions, such 
as, “Will you kindly note that I shall be awav fiom home all 
next 

Ihe writers of business coircspondcnce arc especially un- 
conscious ot the need for the questii'ii maik, especially if a 
question staits “Will >ou . • . ?” The following aie examples of 
the requests Ihil aic >ent out evciy day. 

“Will you please relurn the plans at voiii convenn'iKC ” 

“Will you lake sleps to ensuie Ih t tlicie is no i cun fence of 
this trouble ” 

“Will you please supply the undeiinLiilioned u^oods “ -’May 
T Is anothu beginning vhich, it is olkn J^'^un<ed d<Ks 

not neui a queaion maik It is not on*’ C im» .sci vants \\ho aie 
^u'lly cl wnling hkc tins 

May ! draw your attention to \oui non-coujplc»‘Ke wiih the 
new cupcluion emhodird m Clau>e '^2 b ) 

Ihe t-is iinipiion s^*ems lo be tbu wheie i question implies 
a cOPun lid, an oidei a leijucst, luic is no doubt about the 
ansvvei la whtviS ol such s<'ntenu> ao i ot lor a moment 
tlnp*^ ti cU ihe rcadeis pi sa^ ‘ No ’ In spj< ' ol iftil h >we\ei 
tliv^e 'vsptwiii u *ae \in xtic«illv m Die loini ol i^nt aions. and 
MiwIlI »iu ihequi sti lu »nitk is absolulwv nu^ssau 

I oitan iiw \ toi In s n tnil ihc rea ol litc ihv.*e aie wiitcrs, 
e\wP bn in s n < u v^h^> i. lu aOi'Ui suc’i mteUcs and n'lo can 
be l i ud i) tvi. } iA\<h u npo'^nun fiom d^cay 

jH! (U 1^1 fOS li kllirR NOIT.s 

tPe HP nil'* Vvhi^n ihouOi sim]ile ummcnis aie 
nivi’d^vU » >0 eUvsti r n In >0^0^11, II e m'i hcation jii<*y K 

isLP o\ di i » I \ Uv ''i ihc I It hut in w»inn‘» tnuo is no 
lo^icJ jp I 1 foi ii qiusiion nink ll-i^ j»e foui 

. \ I nnLs 

I if 1 ( "di '•w/ the manage* " 

Si I ]\ ll )s nut UP 

* O u t u‘» le ymi aie going away'’ 

)ij ’ i' V I* ui^n t li»uiid It.” 

ThwU « i b M iT rcp>piaiioii to use a unj.>(ion m< ik afiu such 
’►enk JUS iIk ^ ai d although J sii ill not o <o 1 n as to say 
that u>u Will be b, ended as ilhleiale if yon ipc it, any sentence 
to jLP*il^ die vjucsliun nark should be Iranad s a question 
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With the exception of the first example above, each sentence 
could be followed by an exclamation mark, as most probably 
it would be uttered in an exclamatory tone. 

There are, moreover, exclamatory sentences which are ex- 
pressed as questions but which do not take the question mark, 
“How are the mighty i'ailcn!” is not a question but an oratorical 
way of saying “How the mighty are fallen!” 

Such a construction can be either a question or an exclama- 
tion. Thus, “How' often docs it happen?” is a direct question. 
“How often does it happen!” is an exclamation of surprise at 
the frequency of “it.” 

There was a peculiar Victorian and Edw^ardian form of 
request starling with “Do you . . . which w'as not a question 
at all. These are two examples: 

“Do you hold my horse while 1 iook at his hoof,” 

“Do you^take this road while V\l take that, and well sec who 
arrives first!” 

In (he first example, “Do you hold” was regarded as the 
impercitive mood of the verb “to hold”, and hence there was no 
hint of a question in this form of construction. “Do you take” 
was the imperative mood of the verb “to take.” 

One pitl’a!i to he avoided is tlie use of a question mark in 
brackets after a word or phrase which you may consider un- 
justified. In readers’ lelicrs to newsjnipers this kind of facetious- 
ness is not uncommon: 

“The experience ( ?) of many of our cAy councillors should 
surely lead them to the conc’ isio-. that on new housing estates 
the roads should be laid first.” 

This, like a profusion, of cxciamauon marks, is an iinnus- 
takablc sign of the inexperienced write It amounts to a raising 
of the eyebrows, a nudge in the ribs. Tf ? writer is trying to impiv 
that in liis opinion many \)f the councillors lack experience, and 
he should boldly say so, even if it means another sentence. 
How, in speech, can a question mark be placed between tv\o 
brackets? 


IHE EXCLAM ATiOr MARK 

Witli rare exceptions, tlic use of the exclamation mark must 
be limited to exclamations, e.xclamaiory sentences and ex- 
clamatory phrases. 
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That IS my rule. When 1 read one of my first articles in print, 
many years ago, I was horrified to lind how foolish it looked 
There was an uclaraation mark after evei> tew sentences 1 am 
surprised now that the editor was so lenient, or so im perceptive, 
tor, as 1 have said above, a prolusion ot exclamation mai ks is 
an unmistakable sign of the novice. 

Women seem more pi one to the failing than men, perhaps 
because on the whole they are more u^monstrative Thousands 
of women— and ol course, n)an> men — cannot write personal 
letters without these emblems ol emotion They wrongly think 
that every sentence meant to be surprising, amusing, peculiar, 
or in any way out ot the OTdinaiy, should be followed b> an 
exclamation mark 

“This IS tunn>,” the> seem to sa>, or “This is witty, this is 
astonishing this will make your hair cm 1 ’ But the truth is that 
the essence of the surprise, the humour, the wjt, tfic unusual, 
should be iii the wiitmc; itscli, and il these qualities aic lacking 
all Ibc cxchmation maiks in the pnntct’s lount will not cieale 
them 

To icturn to nn piiamaph, however, I have no doubt 
that you i*now whii t\cl iihalions are Anothei ninie ioi 
thtin IS “interjections ’ which J described in CliapUr 111 
(page 34) 

An excLimaturv sentu eo eoulo be something like tins “All 
my jewels have been stoler » ’ Such i diteinent looks too casual 
without the excLmution miik as if the spcakei did not care 
ver> much Othei exiinpk:* aic 

‘ He surely heur I eoniC home already*” 

“I am saved at last*” “Get out*” 

A point to remember is that exclamatory sentence^ are usually 
sentences spoken emotionally or undwi stres> Al passage 
in narrative form would ccitainly not be written like this 

“She entered the loom and found that all her jewels had been 
stolen* Her b*aek -sheep brcahei surely had not come home 
already* Then she remcmbeied that her brother had just been 
elected to the city councjl, and had decided to reform Clearly 
he coaid not have been the culprit He was saved at last* She 
need not tell him to get out*” 

Exclamatory plirascs are sutli observations as “Goodness 
me*”, * Upon my word!”, “What a me*ss*”, and ' Ohl What a 
bcautilul morning*” 
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Even more horrible than the unresitatned use of single 
exclamation marks is the very common vice of using them m 
pairs or in thiees It is as it the wnU r is screaming at fais reader 
to take special notice of his devastating sentence, but the 
civilised wnter should not adopt tlie tactics of the signwnter 
or the poster artist 

The gcneidl attitude to the exclamation mark is the attitude 
of the naive ministci in Itaine's J^arewell^ Miss Julie Logan. 
The Rev Adam Yestrcwn is explaining humour to Miss Julie, 
*"1 diew a note of exclamation, ind showed her how they were 
put into book., a1 the end ol scnlcncLS, to indicate that the re- 
mark was of a Iiumoioiis chaiaclcr She got the loan of the 
pened and practised nnkmg notes oi c’^clamation under my 
in&liuction ’’ 


QUOTA nON MVRKS ^ 

First, let me say that the term ‘"ijuot it»on marks’* is far 
better than the old-1 asluoncil ‘inverted commas” lor one 
thing, only the fust maiks (“)— bdore the quotation — are 
inveited commas, the second marks (”) being commas the right 
way round but stuck up m the an 

Foi another thing, the teim ‘inserted commas” is top-heavy. 
And for anothci (even Ihoueh this la a book on li.glish), 
Ircnch quotition marks arc not commas, mvcitcd or other- 
wise, but are like this « 

1 hen let us consider w hat quotation marks are for Prmianlv, 
ihs-y arc tor an} thing actually quoted^ ibis mav sound silt}, but, 
as you will ste later it .is not as silly as it sounds Quotation 
marks are li r quolmc speech, oi tor copMug something that is 
written llicy arc foi iliusti iting the unu ualn^ss, doubttulncs^, 
or other pccuhaniy, real oi imaciiicd, of a woid or a group of 
words They may be u^ecl tor titles ot boois, plays, lilms, 
aiticles, poems and p.i iodic ils, and ior names oi ships paint- 
ings, hou es, inns and hotels 

SINGLE AND DOUIUE QUOTATION MARKS 

Many people are undei*'! mdably contustd by the apparently 
indiscriminate use of single quotation marks and double 
quotation marks ( ‘ 
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The more loj^ical practice is to use single marks lor all 
quotations unless theie is one quotation inside another, v^hen 
the inside quotalioii rcccivt'^ double mark< I hi^ pi itlice ^ives 
this kind ol result. 

‘As 1 walked out ol the house 1 sard to him, “We shall ne\er 
meet again ” \ct, had I known it, 1 was wiong ’ 

‘The title ot the book, Purple Sk es ” gOcs no t^uc a^ to us 
contents ’ 

The dictatorial poljc> ol Tiidoclrination” his proved 
futile ’ 

Foi some reason which lu body can explain hovvLVtr, con- 
ventional practice in tins direction is illoeical It is moie con- 
ventional to use doubk maiks for ill quoled maLiti except foi 
quoted quotilions, \\h\^t\ aie jotn sin >k inaikj The practice 
ol usins Single marl > inside double in ‘ks is the piaeluc 1 am 
adopting tluou^houc. this book Sonic puhiislvr> 1 k(i u the other 
way - is in the ix unpIt s abo\c and in lor j uolicati >n 

vounijv K <iovei ntdb\ (nc pubii^licr > t V 

Misrsi Ol OlOl Alios jMVitkS • 

It Is impoitaLl to rcmcmKr thit tpiotatinn maik enclose 
passajes whicn ait actuulh quoud liter hIu* ^ ivc lui<d 
m the obseiMiicc ol ih ^ c>b\iotS tnith therein displaying 
illogical minds include rjo\elist> whose pa^(j> abound with 
jussagwS m que ta^ on ma’Ls vhicn are not quotations at all 

1 et me ''ho\/ wi at I rpt.a i b\ i s? nple Muplu 

* Jack Hoiivr s I d What a goc>J br^' ami’*' 

Ihe doubk ciuotalion riaiks, m id^nallv that the pis- 

sage IS meicly an example, ind n< t pau ol ih t..\i ol liie book 

Ihe <pe,.ch ‘ Whii a goo 1 i>ov am I’ consi t ot J ick\ 
actual HOtds nd is thus i quot ilion (No! ill tlie eon eel use ol 
the exciamalion in irk \ 

But li the sentence had b tn e>pusscd n Mu w iv Jack 
said lliU he was a goc'd bo> tlu iclual woicls are not gisen 
Hence Ih^rc is no quotation and lh^ use ol uaolalion inaiks 
wemid be vvrong 

Yet, 111 elkei, many noNelnis and othei kincK ot wiitus 
would wiit^ the second ».xdnipl Inu 

‘Tack said that ‘Le had been a good boy ’ ” You will realise 
thit this iS entiiely wrong. 
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LIT I RARY EXAMPLES 

J-tne Aiu^tn had jn mitatmg trick ol pultinsi m auolation 
inaiks pjssag* s in which the speaker uas lefcrrcd to as he 
instead ot / Look at ibis, fioin Pci\uasion. wheie Sii Walter 
IS addicssing a coi-npan^ 

“Sir Walter thought muen ol Mis Wallis, she was said to 
be an excessively pi city woman, beautifuL ‘He longed to sec 
her. He hoped slu m>i.ht make some amends lor the many 
very plain iaccs fie was cc iitinudly passing in the stiects . . 

It va* evident how litik the women were used to tlie sj^ht of 
anything tileiablc, hy the cilecl winch a man of decent appear- 
ance produced . .* Modest Sir Walter 

The word> in the sin »lc quotation maiks are obviously not 
the woid<? Sir Walter u^cd, loi the speaker would have used / 
and the puL'sent tense of the xerbs As the passage is wiilten, 
the quotation marks arc wiong and unnece.-ary 

Here IS aiuMhci example fiom the same novel 

“A knock at the duoi suspended every Ihirg ‘A knock at the 
and so latc^ . Mr- CLy dvCidedl> thought it Mr 
I Ihofs knock ’Mis < lav vv IS nglit ’ 

Pie>uniablv Mrs Cki\ was speiking^but whv did Jane Austen 
use auotation marks whx n she was not gum 5 Mis C la>’b uvtuJ 
woids ^ 

low.uds our own tunc even such cci biatcd novelists as Sii 
Hugh \\ ilpolc lu\>. j.ol btcTi guiltks. Consider this liom Jhe 
Semt Lity 

“lie would tfil \ou. It \ou n ouiicU, that ‘he *ouIdi’l 
stand those fellows wiio lookto into every thev 

pjss^^d ' ’ 

It Vvaipe le had n intcd to gAC the mi i\ pcoch in a lOt.Uicn 
marks, U would probably li n*. been like this 

‘ ‘1 can’t st ind those lelkiws who look into every glass th^\ 
pass ’ ’’ 

I he ahcrnativc form would a> it is printed, but wiihoul the 
quoidtion maiks, thus 

“He would t'Jl \nu, if sou inquired, thai he coualn’t stand 
those fellows who looked into every glass they passvd.” 

Here IS an extract liom a modem adverlisement of an oil 
company • 

“Porty-six years ago BliSnot flew the Channel and in the 
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prophetic words of Lord Northcliffe at the time ‘Britain was no 
longer an island.’ ” 

The words of Lord Northcliffe were “Britain is no longer an 
island,” and the eiror of the copywriter is emphasised by the 
phrase “at the time.” 

The passage, in fact, is slightly confused. The copywriter 
probably wanted to use the phrast “prophetic words,” and 
realised that this called for a quotation. “Britain is” would not 
have sounded right in association with “Blcnot flew,” and 
therefore “Britain was” appeared. 

Reconstruction would have solved the problem, in some such 
manner as the following: 

“Forty-six years ago Bleriot flew the Cluuinel, and, as I ord 
Northcliflc remarked at the time, Britain was no longer an 
island.” 


QUOTATION MARKS WITH FULI^STOPS 
AND COMMAS 

You have probably noticed that in most newspapers, and m 
some books and magazines, closing quotation niai ks are placed 
after a full-stop or comma if there happens to be one. 

This is done purely for appearance, even if the lull-stop or 
comma is not part of the quotation. 1 think you will probably 
agree that, of the following examples, the lirst of each pair 
looks neater on the page: 

“ ‘My name is Samuel,’ he said.” 

“ ‘My name is Samuel’, he said.” . 

“His address is ‘Sunmsidc,’ Kmg’s Road.” 

“His address is ‘Suniiisidc’, King’s Road.” 

Logically, however, the comma in each of these is not part 
of the quotation, and siiould be outside the cloang mark. 
Usually, m fact, the Iog'C,il place for a conim.i is outside. An 
exception can occur in an inteiruptcd speech ot which the 
comma forms a part, as in. 

“ ‘There are, uidbrtunately,’ she said, ‘vciy few first-class 
applicants for the post.’ ” 

The comma after “unfortunately” is part of the broken 
sentence, is therefore part of the quotation, and correctly 
appeals before the intermediate quotation maik. 
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In the following example the comma is not part of the broken 
sentence, and coireciJy appears after the intermediate quotation 
mark: 

“ There arc*, she said, ‘\ery few first-class applicants.* ’* Yet 
according to convention this would be printed thus: 

“ There are,’ she said, ‘seiy few fust-class applicants ’ ” 

Jf we want to follow logic, a lull-slop can be placed inside or 
outside, the poailion depending on the mental sequence In 
the following examples, the full-stop is nghtly placed 
outside: 

“Lady Nugent, as wc have seen, could not paint her flamingo, 
but had to call in ‘a nature aitist'.’* 

“J^ack of sunlight, shortages of fresh fruit and vegetables 
and the intense cold combine to bung on vs hat is called ‘Lapp 
sickness’.” 

(Fhis sentence would be better with commas aPer vegetables 
and cotd And so-called would be better than what is 
called ) 

“Above all, Griflo supplied a novel fount . . . bas.d on the 
‘cancellcrcsca coruva’ of the papal chancery, which humanists 
had taken ovet tor then inlcumal willing, and later received the 
name of ‘itahcs’.” 

H you are writing for publication, you will probably, in this 
matter, be in the hands of >our publisher, who will adhere to 
his house st>le, Unfoitunatclv some publishers go to the ex- 
treme of an illogical sl>lc and alwavs place the lull-slops outside 
the quotation m irks Tins can lead to absurd results, as in the 
following examples 

“To Charles Xll these occupations of Peter afforded some 
scornftil amusement. ‘Let him build towns' are the words 
accredited to him ‘and we will come and lake them^” 

“ ‘One ambassador flics cut as atwiher flies in\” 

“When Dr. Johnson avcricd that Milton’s Lycidas was 
eas}\ vulgar and theielore disgusting, he intended to say 
that il wa* ‘effortless, popular and ihercf'ore not in good 
taste’.” 

Generally, however, the convention of the majority of 
publishers and punters— that is, in placing closing quotation 
marks outside lull-stops and commas — has much to commend it. 
It avoids inconsistency, and it gives a balanced appeal ance to 
manuscript, typescript and printing. 
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QUOTATION MARKS WITH OTHER PUNCTUATION 

MARKS 

When It comes to the use of quotdlion maiks with punctua* 
tion mai ks othei Ih in llic full-stop and the comma, logic seems 
to be the only cuide Let us consider, m turn, the semi-colon, 
the colon, the question maik and the exclamation mark, which 
arc the onl> punctuation marks aflecled 

The Semicolon 

The semi-colon tan easily come aftei a quotation or after a 
^ord m quotation m^rks, as in the following 
“He unlurled the banner bearing the magic word ‘Fxcelsjcr’, 
then, at the head ol his little band he marched proudI> into 
the night * 

The scmi-coIon, by \irtue of its niture can hardly tome at 
the end of, and in-»idc, i quotation 

The Colon 

Ihc colon, too cm tome alter a tjuotation, *is \n this 
example 

*‘] ho following! IS tnc ca:>t of ‘Macbctir . . 

The Question Mmk 

The question miik t m be inside outside oi both Here aie 
thiee e\am])les, one of t a< n kind of application 
“Aie >ou happ\ 

“Did you sec 1 u M iiJ of Oi leans' 

“Did she s ‘Do >oa ime me > 

Maimicritt Steen m Imb^ht on the Hoods has misplattd a 
question mark m the toJlov.'ni’ 

“Yu how tould he ay blunM T liive ’named the gnl \ou 
Jove y “ 

• 1 his should be 

“Yet how t mid say bluntly T hi\c niaintd the giil 
you love ’ 

The LxJamation Matk 

The cxclanMlion mirk, like the question maik, can be in 
thiee position^ 

“ ‘Get out of n.v sight* he siid ” 

“How horrid of him to ta*! vou Tarisitt’*" 

“How casual of him just to ^ay ‘Oh*'!" 
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INlERRlTXrD 0UOT4T1ONS 

I have alrLad> dealt wjth mttrrurted speeches of this 
kind 

‘irs> all right/ he gasped with rehef, ‘llicie’s nobody 
in ’ ” 

But another kind ol interruption m a quotation or an extract 
IS an interpolation, or explanatory note put m b> the quoter 
tor the benefit ol the rcadci Soinelnnes you see such inter- 
polations enclosed by ordinal v blankets but this method is 
learly inadequate a^ the quotUion itnlf may contain woids 
in such brackets 

One convention in printing is the use of square bra«.kels to 
distinguish the inteinolition from words in ordinary round 
brackets forming p^irt ot th'" qiiot ition Here is an example of 
such practice 

“The “Member tor Soutn Beaslcv snd ‘Ihe Minister has 
pointed out that when th^* Impoited Inks {Restriction of 
Colouis) Bill becomes lav\ n [the BilIJ will not seek to prohibit 
ink-user' froni ^ek\tlng then fa\ovnt\- colours when puichasing 
inks Can the Mini ter give us hiS assurance that w^hen they 
[inks] ire b(Higlit, they will be lound to be equal m quality and 
in the ti tncs ol thtir d With the n ks at present obtam- 
aole (1 aught / 

Ihe squaic briekets nidic^ate that the words th^v enclose 
are not part of ihe spccc h ot the Menibt r for South Beasley, but 
are siinplv iiiserlcJ to he*p the k id i lo ddine ‘ it” and “they ” 
AU typcwiilci kc' bonds d no mi lude squaic bidekt ts, how- 
ever, and pei^oiiilly 1 like to buik tlu quoialnin or Ihecvtract 
with quotatior maiks inddishc I‘u squire biacketed puts 
of the aoove would then ippc ii in tl s w i\ 

• Bill beconu> law it tie Bill will i ot seek to 
piohibit thit wheii thcN ink' - aic bought they will be 
lound 


QCOl VnON MVRkS WIIH PARACRVIMIS 

When a quoted passage oi spcLch > divided into paracriphs. 
It IS cusloniatv to use quotation miik^ tit the beginning of the 
pas age and at the beginning oi each paiagiaph, but only the 
last paragiaph is given quotation marks at the tnJ 
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MULTI-LINE QUOTATIONS 

Multi-line quotations are the name 1 give, in default of a 
better name, to those quotations which, occupying two oi more 
lines of manuscript or type, are given quotation marks at the 
begmnmg of each line. 1 his absurd cult looks hideous, and I v^as 
pleased when the Manchester Guardian (one of its last stiong- 
bolds) abandoned it. 1 be practice could perhaps be excused if 
It could be tustified, but 1 can find nothing whatever to lecom- 
mend it. 

If the object is to distinguish a lengthy quotation from the 
rest of the text, it would be better achieved by oflsetting the 
margm of the quotation from the margin of the text. 
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More Punctuation 


are not yet iiDished with punctuation. You aie perhaps 
realising by now that it is a far big<:er and more important sub- 
ject than >ou thousht Vv<. II as being quite fascinating We are 
a little more than halt-w jy in <»ur slud>, and when we come to 
the end I hope you will see that good punctuation jls a sign of 
a clear mind. 


IHE miW-N 

The hyphen, a leallv logical punetuaiion mark, is not used as 
much as it sh(*uld be U has i^o funclioi'S One is to link 
separate woids to make one ‘\ompoimd wjid flie other is 
to act as a grouping agent, that is ro link words in a sentence 
to picscrve the sense intencled by the wi ilcr. 

COMPOl \D WORDS 

A table is one object, and a lamp is anolliCi A table-lamp is 
not only a special knid of lanip hut is • third objwct, the word 
being tornpc>s>cd ot Ivo nouns II tabh had Ken an t»djcctive 
no hyphen would liasc t»een rcquhcu, and hence .ve have 
ejectric lamp without the hyphen 

It the 111 si pill ol the compound woid c.in 1 e citlier noun or 
ad|ccti\c. It Is safer to u^c a h\phcn it the lack ol a Inphcn 
would m\c an absurd lesult Ihus, a salt cillar is strjctl> a 
celkir made of salt, but Ihcie is no mistaking a salt-cellar A 
Hood stove may be interpicted as a slov^ t )jde of wood, and 
we wute wood-stove and od- stove The choice of tron ore oi 
iron-ore depends on one\ picleience foi lieatin«> iron as an 
adjective or a noun, scientiiiaiHv, it should be iron-ore 
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A writing desk would be an unusually talented desk, but a 
writing-desk is an ordinary piece of furniture. A walking stick 
and stepping stones must be magical, but a walking-stick and 
stepping-stones are understandable. 

Other compound words in which the hyphen makes all the 
dilfereuce between sense and nonsense include the following: 
soap-box^ copper-miner^ pork-butcher, laughing-gas, cloth- 
brush, paper-fastener, changing-room. 

There has always been a tendency to drop the hyphen where 
desirable and unite the two w^ords into one after the combina- 
tion has been generally accepted, and today we have lampshade, 
inkwell, nightdress, washbowl, haystack, postgraduate, earthworks 
and waylcave, 1 like this tendency, except when it produces such 
awkward combinations as earring. 


THE HYPHEN AS A GROUPING AGENT 


We saw on page 84 in Chapter VI that compound adjectives 
require the iiyphen. Examples 1 ga\e there included face-saving 
action, newly-married couple and public-spirited courwil. 

Of these examples, face-saving and public-spirited are always 
adjectives. The hyphen is thus still necessary if we write: “His 
action was face-saving’' or “The council was public-spirited.’* 
i\ewly married, however, need not be a compound adjective 
but simply a pair of independent words, so that if we write 
“They are newly married” the hyphen is not needed. 

Similar examples are provided by the following pairs of 
sentences : 


“The day was nc\cr to be 
forgoUcii.” 

“The privilege is greatly 
abused.” 

“vShe is well dressed.” 

“The circuit is rated at 250 
volts.” 

“The pump delivery is two 
inches in diameter,” 


‘Tl was a never-to-be-for- 
gotten day.” 

“it is a great ly-abused pri- 
vilege.” 

“She is a well-dressdd 
woman.” 

“It is a 250-volf circuit.” 

“The pump has a two-inch 
delivery.” 


In the last two examples you will notice the change from 
plural to singular when the quantitative words are compounded 
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into ad)ecti\es Sunilarly we should write oi “a six-man com- 
mittee,” not “a six-men committee.” 

The u^e ot the hyphen in compound adjectives is not as 
widcspieid as it should bt\ even in places where it might be 
exptUed. Notoiious examples die piovidcd in the names ol 
Goveinnicnt Bills and Acts, such as the Defence of t)ic Realm 
Act, but fortunately thcie is a suggestion of grouping in the use 
of capital initial letters, which may vindicate the Parliamcntaiy 
draftsmen. 


DOUBLE COMPOIND ADJECilVES 

What IS a writci to do v.nh a compound adiect've nude up 
of {a) two compound a<hc< toes oi (A) onecvimpound adicctive 
and one single adjectuc Slot, nly thought in this direction can 
lead to such gracelciS grouping as the following 

1. ”Thc Untied kingdom-Uniicd States agi cement ” 

2. “The Jane SmiMi 11 uold Tones weddine.” 

3. '*lhe Cireat Yarmouth I ondon road ” 

4 “1 ne Southern Great Wesicin joint btanth ” 

5. “South Afncan-born Indians ” 

6 “Conservative-National Libcial alliance ” 

• 7, “Dirty oiLremovei “ 

llicse examples iea]l> Ctill tor another punctuation mark 
which IS, in fact, used b\ sonic pnnier>. This mark is longer 
than a hyphen and shorui than a dasli, but ii is not in general 
use and it is not on the ke>tu>Md ol anv tvpewntcr 1 know. In 
inanusciipt it would be c’-pex dtv Juhculi to differentiate be- 
tween it and the hvphcn and d tdi. 

This long hyphen (if wc call ii that) would be placed octwccn 
the two parts ol a double ( ompouiid a '^ctivc, and the words 
of each part (if nioie than one) would b linked h) an ordinary 
Hyphen. 

T feel that there are already enough punctuation marks, 
however, and to invent new oius woulu add to the confusion 
It is better to do the best we can with the hyphen and 1 should 
write or type the loIe^oInc pliiases thus 

1. .“The Umtcd-Kmgdom-rmted-Statct i roemeut.” 

2. “ The Jane-Sniith-Harold-Jones wcddii j ” 

3. “The Gicat-Yannoutn-London ro^J ” 

4. “Ihe Southern-Greai-We,tcia joint branch.” 
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5. “South-Afncan-bom Indians.*’ 

6. “Conscrvalive-Ndtional-Libcral alliance.” 

7. “Du ty-oil-removci.” 

Two oil companies, the Shell Company and the Royal Dutch 
Company, do a great deal of work in common undti the joint 
name of a croup. Quite otten the activities ot the cioup are 
reported in the Press, but there seems to be no agreed and 
satisfactoiy manner of writing the name of the group I have 
seen “Ro>al Dutch-Shell Gioup,” “Royal Dutch/Shcll Group” 
and “Royal-Dutch Shell Group.” 

The hrst is blatantly wrong, and the second uses the oblique 
stroke which puts the piacticc in the hoinblc “and/or’* cate- 
gory. The thud IS the Ica^l olLnsive, but docs not make any 
attempt to symbolise the conncLtiun between thclv\ocom[»anits 
“Royal-Diiieh-Shcll Gioup” would be the mosi logical way of 
writing, but quite a satisfactoiy way out of the difliculty is to 
oniif the hsphens and write simply '*RoyJ Duteli Shell (iroup,” 
which offends nobody. 


WORDS WIlII PRIHXFS 


The subject ol pi .fives arises out of the business of grouping, , 
but hcic I must make a short digiession 
A prefix IS someth n? placed hejore a woid to modify the 


meaning J he IoIIovn mg is a 

pre- (heiure) 
ante- (Dctore) 
post- taltii) 
anti- (againsl) 
pro- (loi) 

contra- (against, opj oale t 


01 piclixes m eonimon use. 

supra- (above) 
super- (above) 
injra- (below) 

€'r- (lonner) 
er- (oiit ul ) 
ultra- (more than) 


My reason (oi this dimcs^uai is simply that sometimes, but 
not always, the pr«.lix i> linked wiin the inaai vord by a hyplu n. 
fhere seems to be no law dcternnnm which woids are to have 
the hyphen b».t mo4 picbab^y lil me wmds with j>ieli\cs 
ongMially hid !ivplieMi-> v,i\\0\ hi\c Ikcu ciSvinltd by ieueial 
and tacd at_Kei ^ nl «n Uk eom ol hn c 
Thus, today v ^ \u\ii prehtsiotu bm pie-Chi^stian, predecease 
but pre-detetnune^ antedtlmian but (sometimes) ante-dated^ 
post-pvandial but posthumom. 
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We have antipathetic but anti-nationai, anticlimax but anri- 
r evolutionary^ proportional but pro- British. 

Most of the contra-, supra- and super- vvoids arc written 
without the hypficn, examples being contradict^ supranational^ 
supernaturaL Infra-red and ultra-violet are wriltcn with or 
without the hyphen Ex- is usually given the hyphen. 

When a prehx is linked by a hyphen ith a proper name, it is 
usual to stait the prefix with a .mall Icttci even though the 
proper name staits with a capital. Examples inJudcd in the 
foregoing lists are pre-Christian and pro-Biitish A compound 
ad/cctive which his become indepcnaeui ot the main word, 
however, is the geological name Precambrian, which logically 
should be pre-Cambrian. 

Be carelul how yea u-^c hyphened pufixes vMlh double 
words. For example, think how ab'surd are wiillen expressions 
(often scon in the Pies'*) like these: 

*‘Mr. A., the e\-Homc Sccretaiy, was at the reception.” 

“In spite of his anti-trade union altitude, Loid X. is a militant 
champion of the masses.” 

“Before becoming pio-l icc Churuhes, the Bishop of X. was 
a staunch High Anulicaa ' 

“EvHomc-Secici iry” would look peculiar, but why not 
use “formei Home Scv ictary” > “Anti-nadw-univ>n” r» ah right, 
as it IS a a'mpoimd adjective picccding a nv>un “Pro-bree- 
ChurcliCi.” IS not sttidactory, and here &ome ie\.onstruction is 
nccessaiy. I should write. “Betr'rc bccori mg a supporter 
of bree Chuiciies, toe Bj hop ol X. vs as a staunch High 
Anglican.” 

EFFECT or TUT. OMISSION )F niE IlYrUlN 

We have alieady seen .ome of the queer eifcvls that can be * 
■ produced by the omission of the hyplien as in nood stove, 
writing desk and walkiti}^ stick in an old newsjvi oi I have becu 
reading of the cficci ol pcnol-raPoiiing on “small business 
heads” (in'^tcad ol “^mall-bnsme'^s hct^ds”) 

What about the headline “M in 1 ati» g 1 1 \'r in Zoo”? The 
'omission or the hyphen between mon d is a wOini\.al 

mistake, but it is by no means laic, 

A vapour-lamp is advciUscd is “pioducmg a get m destroying 
vapour.” Literally interpieted, this means that the lamp pio- 
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duces a geim which destroys vapour. Ail that is needed to give 
the right sense is a hyphen m “germ-destroying.” 

I have also read of a “French polisher.” As it stands, this 
means a polisher of P>cnch nationality, but if the reference 
IS to a man who does French polishing he should be described 
as a “French-polishei.” 

THE HYPHEN: MISClLLANLOrS NOTES 

I have cxpl lined the justification for the h>phcn in woids like 
copper-miner SiinilaiJy, the hyf.hen is nea^sai> in the following 
words and all others like them, even il there is no following 
noun as in man- eating tiger 

copper-mining steel-production tool-making 

coal-mining gas-manufacture hou^e-huntinf^ 

tea-planting novel miting portrait-paiittiug 

II should be noted that words id c nickel plating uc hot iii 
this category, as nickehs an adjective and thep/a/i#ij^ is not done 
on the nickel but on the undeilving mct*il. Nickel-plating would 
imply that the nickel itself was plaicd. lin plate does nol 
normally need a hyphen, but the accepted term is tinplate. 

We may have an enumeration ol hyphenaU d words, as m the 
sentence: “He is nilercded in gold-niininc, sdvci-nuning and 
copper-mming.” If we wanted to wiue tins is it would piob- 
ably be said, Ww should be perlcclly la .Idled in wnting. ‘ He is 
intcicsied m ;old-, ^d\cr- and coi>pLi-inmin ^ ” 

1 here is no judificaiion lor the hyplKn in today and tomorrow. 
and 1 am glad to see llur moi ‘ anu moic pubhsheis are giowina 
enlightened in this rcsjiat. Who would think of writing 
y ester-day 1 

If good-hye consisted ot two woids Hie hvphcn 

might be justified. 55ut as it is a coiiMpt on of “Ciod with 
>ou'” It might )u‘l as well be vvi it ten 

Two awkw lid woids are cooperate and cooidinate. VMth 
their derivatives cooperation, iooperathe and coordinator. U is 
generally ae«.eptcd that tlic Inphen is no inoie juadied in these 
words than it is in t)lher co- void' -coagulate, coincidence, 
cosine, cotangent. Ike liyphen nicy be used (o avo d an> sug- 
g:jdion ol an oo sound, but it al>o produces anomalies like 
uneo-ordinatid and unco-operatne. 
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Ihc Atnencam hd\c got ovcj the difficully by using a 
‘‘diaeresis'*- two dots o\er the Si^eond o( a pair of adjacent 
vowels to indicate a change in vowel sou^d wliii^h lesults in 
cooperate and coordinate Bet I do not wire loi ihii as tlie 
diaeresis is not a truly bnglish device and is awkward in wilting 
and typing Personalis 1 simp K use cooperate and cooi Jinate, and 
anyone should know betturthan to read an oo sound into them 

I wish the Piess would give up their qucd cofj\cnlion cl 
hyphenating strect-naiac'v 1 hive ntvci vet disawcied the 
ornnn of this unjustihcd and illogual practice which jwSuUs, 
tor instance, in (nclollowing St. James^s-st PiccadiUy-circus, 
Tottenham Court-rd , Kensington-gdns «ind Whitehalhcrcs. 

I think that IS all 1 ntcd say about the h>plicn I should add, 
however, that, wink d is impoitant to nsc it where it justihed, 
the hyphen should not be used unnccessanlv The use ol too 
many Iivpiicns is n ally a^ bid as the um ol too lew 

OUiLRMlANSOI A.DJ1 Cl nU GROrPiM, 

Hv “adjectival eioupin I snnpl> mc'n ti ^ ^voupmj of tvvo 
Ol more words to torm a coinpimnd adjtctn as iu si\ itiaii 
vommittcc ’ and “Noitli- \tLalic-Tua^>“Ca^lnisalu)ii coun- 
tries” 

We have seen tl at tl v iiNual mlhod ol iioipina i> by nwans 
ol the h>plicn Iheu are, howcvci, two oilier wav. v»hich 
I must mention. 

II the trioup cl wo^J^ io an. the idjccMvc happen, to be 
in qiicHalion marks loi oue rci.ou ci ano»hci, hvthcns aie 
siipL.llinns Sunabic v.>amples aic i lla lohow mg sentences 

“Ihc C'.ir lord mar V inictm’ ol iIk ^omel resiihcd in the 
formmiou ol a special looidmaiiou >1 con iniUces pkm ' 

“lor the pmposc of cttiiUin** loan ts u wis decided to 
’ jnauginate i 'Wcko^nt to I'ulltov n' ciinpti 

“ihe m K’niliceni ‘I)n> Diinnijui tH»p' \ w is won by 
Mis QnceUh” 

In the la-t example “Dmlv Diummei” n glu have been 
,ptintv,d m Italics, as is th^^ cu tom ot nnc pubhsl ers but in 
"such ca^es there ire no quot. l on mail The use o\ italics, in 
fact, IS the othei method ol sioiqiimz witho it the hvphcn, and 
m writing or typing it is ca>toiiiir> to underline any words 
which arc to be set in italics 
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Foreign phrases are usually printed in italics, and when they 
are used as adjectives it is not necessary to use the hyphen. We 
need not write "bona-fide claim” as the italics in “bona fide 
claim” provide sufficient grouping. Similarly, we should write 
“a la carte menu” and “hors de combat army.” 

There might even be a third system of grouping where 
omission of the hyphen is Justified. I have referred to the “North- 
Atlantic-Treaty-Organisation countries.” In practice, of course, 
the hyphens never appear in this grouping, and the Press may 
be justified in regarding the four words as a well-known group 
in themselves without any further aid, especially when each 
word is started with a capital letter. The capital initials, it fact, 
are frequently regarded as self-sufficient, and the organisation 
has developed into “N.A.T.O.,” with or without the full-stops. 

THE DASH 

To many people, the dash ( — ) is the only punctuation mark 
known. They scatter dashes freely about their correspondence, 
to take the place of full-stops, commas, colons and semi-colons. 
If they do permit themselves a little relaxation from this dull 
practice it is probably only to use the double or treble exclama- 
tion mark. 

The dash has three main functions — as a pause, as an indi- 
cation of parenthesis, and as a link. 

THE DASH AS A PAUSE 

When a dash is used to indicate a pause in a sentence, it is 
essential that after the pause the continuation is strongly linked 
with the part of the sentence preceding the dash. The reader or 
listener must expect something to follow the pause. In speech 
this expectation could be induced by the speaker’s intonation, 
but in writing the best means of indication is the dash. 

The following arc typical examples of tliis function of the 
dash: 

“It was not a lion — it was a tiger, furiously lashing its way 
through the undergrowth.” 

“That season Farmer Montgomery helped with my harvest — 
not before time, 1 thought.” 

“In agriculture the colony is quite advanced — far ahead, in 
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fact, of cither of the neighbouring colonies, which are still using 
primitive methods of iineation ” 

The following is a And example of this function of the dash 
“II Will be tor the Council to decide whether the properly 
aOer improvement or conveision will have a useful life which 
will justify the spending of public money on it —the law requires 
that the expected life must be moie thin liltcen years ” 

It would ha\c been better if a full-stop liad taken the place of 
the dasli and a new sentence slatted with ‘ The law . 

HIE DASH IN PARLN1HCSIS 

The second function of the dish is paicptht tical, and of 
course two dislics dr^ rtquiud to gi\c I he parerthv.sis (You 
should refer lor a moment to Chapter VI pure 77 ) A pair of 
dashes m 4 y be equnaicnt l> a pair oi buckets oi a pair of 
commas but not ilw Consider the hidowing sentence 
‘\11 niehl long they toiled it wa. th ir thud ni^ht without 
sleep and b^ morning they wtie compietciv exhausted ” 

Here commas could i ot pioieil> be used Biackels could 
be used wjih lliesameellceta^di 1 es 
‘ All night long ttuv toiled (it wis theii thud night without 
si ep) and by inoinmg llky were completely exhausted” 

I ill ilk much is generally undw^rsiood But often you find 
that d writer c\cn m pi ml —will slut i paanthe^l^\vlthadash 
and tnen foigct to finish it Such lapses e n le id to this kind of 
writ ng 

‘ The Manor’s annual binquct at which His Worship the 
M ivoi the Mayoress, the Sheiifl, the Aideiincn, the Council- 
lois, and several Msitmg notabilities were present, was held 
todiy at tlic Town 11 ill ’ 

Ha\ ing chosen a dash t ■> open h s p uenlhesis the wiitcr must 
u e a dash to close it and the right place for il in the abo\e 
senten^^e is between pte\ent and nav II ilk writer had started 
with a bracket he would pre^bably h no noticed the need for a 
biacket at the othei end 

Commas could hive bv-cn used in this sentence instead of 
dishc^ or biaekct but the parenthesis is so long that the reader 
might have become confused 1 now supcest thit vou lefer to 
the seclKms, “Commas in Fnumeiation,” page S9, and 
“Parenthetical Use of Commas,' page 91. 
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An interesting point arises when dashes or brackets aie ased 
with a legitimate comma Consider the sentence: 

“Haips aie expensive, and harpists are scarce.” The comma 
after expensive is lustilied. 

Now, suppose that the wntci \Mdies to interpolate in paren- 
thesis some information about harps — for example, "‘a good 
harp costs well over a thousand poun Is.” 

The most suilablc place to put it is after expensive^ so that the 
sentence takes either ol the following forms. 

“Haips are expensive- -a good Ihirp costs well over a 
thousand pounds — , and harp s"s are scarce.” 

“Harps ai l v^xpensivc (a cood harp costs well ovei a thousand 
pounds), and haipi^ls art suuec.” 

Now, alihouidi tlie comma after the second bracket looks 
all right, the comma altei the second dash looks out of place. 
Actually, «l is not out ol place at all, and loncally it hliould 
be thcie. I or some reason which I cannot explain, however, or 
perhaps lor no rca>on whatever, paicnthctical dishes aic 
nowadax^ iv*<» trded is havincihe povvcr ot absorbing the second 
comma, oi dom ^ its loh fr.r it In other vvoids, the se<.«md dash 
tulhls the )Oua luiKtion^ ol adash and a comma 

It was not alv av so, and in v ntiegs publishtd before lire 
early part ot du ivvcnticlh cen ary you will Jind that the 
comma in such casts i> hillv ic^ogniscd and in.crtcd Today 
It rarely i>. 


THE DVbfi AS \ LINK 

7 he thud u^c of the dash is to inclKak a connecting link 
between the ecncral and tlu paiiicular I have dc<iit with this 
on paye 100 (“ I he Ct>lon as a Lmu’ u and \u tins book there are 
several places where I L ive intioduccd e> luiples with the dash, 
usually 111 conjumtion with tljc colon, ihus, on page 18 , you 
will find 

‘‘The foll(»wing are the parts of speech 
ilRACKi IS 

The use of bi ickets to indicate pircntliesis has already been 
dealt ^vllh m Ch^pUr VI (undet “Parenthesis”) and in my 
loregomo sttlu»n on dashes. 1 have Ihtrefoic little further to say 
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about brackets: their use is only parenthetical, they are always 
jn pjirs, and a bracket by il'>o1f has no reason for existence. 

You should be caicful when a closing: biaekct conies at the 
end of a sentence, a clau^-c, oi a phrase, m buch a way that 
it IS next to d full-stop or a comma. OftLii, too often, you see 
mistakes in the oid^i of punclualion, and the tollowmg 
examples are all wionp: 

‘The 5.30 will stop at SliLihcld (Midland) and Lccd^ (City.)’* 

*The him IS called ‘to Sh ipe Fomonow.’ (Subject. Plastics).*' 

“I thank yo'i lor >our letter of the 15th and have pleasure m 
rtiarmng your plan (of which, iiii^idcmally, 1 have made a 
copy.)” 

The comma seems to he Icbs \ulnc» iblc thon the full-stop 
wlicn used beside a do ing bracket, but I have sum nuiiclualioii 
hke this: 

“He showed me his bicycle (a very nice bicycle,) and let me 
liavc a iidc.” 

The coirect -versions of the abo\e foui senltmccs are: 

‘The 5,30 will stop at Shcflield (Midland) and Leeds (City).” 

“1 he film 1 1 called ‘ J o Shape 1 omonow' (subject: Plastics).” 
Alternative: “The lilm is I'ullcd ‘1 o Shape Tomo;ruw.’ (Subject : 
i*lastics.)” 

“1 thank you for your letter of the 15th and have pleasure in 
returning your plan (ol wliidi, incidentally, I have made a 
copy).” 

“He show'ed me his bicycle (a vciy niu* bivVclL), and let me 
have a ride.” 

Strictly, the writer of ihe thud exampk should not have used 
brackets, as the second part ol Ins bcntcncc is a relative clause 
rather than a parenthesis. The following wmuld have been 
prelcrablc: 

“I thank }ou for youi Idler of the 15tlj, and have pleasure in 
•returaingyourplan,ofw'lnch,incideniall>, J haxemade acopy.” 

SQUARE BRACKETS 

While ordinary round biackets have their place in the course 
lof a written bentrnce, and m fact arc paa of a wiittcn sentence, 
square brackets— []— are generally used lo enclose something 
that IS put in, perhaps by way of explanation, but is not part of 
the sentence. (See also page 111 ) 
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If you look lit page 73 Chapter \ I, in the section on “Longer 
Sentences ” you will see what 1 mean 
“I live [verb] in a house “ 

The explanator\ woid \crb is obviously not part of the sentence, 
and thus has to be distinguished somehow liom the words of the 
sentence, “1 live in a house” 

If round biackets w^rc used, it wculd mean tliat the word 
verb^ in parenthesis was part ot the sentence To show its 
independence from the words at tlie sentence, therefore, it is 
enclosed in squaie brackets 

A common cvample of the use of square brackets is the 
interpolation of scmictlnm^ into a quotation— the intcrpol Uion 
of a word oi phrase wh»ch is not actual!} pirl of the quotation 
1 he tollow.my example is fiom a book icvicw 
“According to the author s pitface ‘the book was planned to 
give the nation •^on c idea of the conditions under which they 
(ihc p}gmitsj Inud in the eaily nineteenth cciitui> ’ If he has 
not succeided it is rot his fault ” 

The words the p}^nnes aie an explanatciy note inserted by 
the reviewer Round brukets would have made the wprds pait 
of the (juotation but as they are not part ol the quotation they 
are enck -.ed in ^quiic braikct*- 
I prefer to do it this way- bnaking the quotation and 
using a pair ol d ishcs 

“Accordiiu' to tic aulliorN prdacc, ‘the book was planned 
to give the n*tion some idea ol the conditions under which 
they’ —the pyaaius Jived jn the early nmciLcnlh century ’ , 

IHF APOSIROPHE 

The apodrophe is used to indicate ptissvS'^ion, and I have 
written about llii-. m Chapter ll (pane 21) In that cliapltr 1 
have explained wh^n you should use aposiropbe-s (S) and 
5-apostrophe (i’) Sin c wiitmg that howcvir, i hive come 
across a Picss rcluicnee to “the Dean of St Paul's note ” 
There is ^on.cil mg wion,' here, of course, but admittedly 
the case IS unusual If “the Dean of St Paul s” is the recognised 
title, what IS the coiiespondmg construction to “the King of 
Spain’s beard ” “the Aichbishop of Canteibury’s speech” and 
“the Duke of Noitolk s privilege’”^ 

If we wijle “the Dean of St PauIVs note” it looks queer and 
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it sounds queer if spoken. I am not sure if we can forgive 
the newspaper for prmling ‘The Dean of St. Paul's note/’ and 
the best way out of the dilhcully would be to wr tc “the note of 
the Dean of St. Paul’b ” 

The apostrophe is also used m abbrc\iations like shouldnU^ 
can't, isn'^t^ Vd, he^s, we^ll, they^c Two pecaliar abbreviations 
arc won^'t and shan^t. fVon^t means will not and the only 
explanation 1 can gi\c for the strange form of abbreviation is 
that It thymes with don^t. 

Shan^t, meaning shall not, should have two apostrophes, and 
m many nincteenlh-cenlui> books it is wiiUtn as s/ra’iiV. For 
many years now, howevei, the hrst apostrophe has been dis- 
carded. 

Ihen ihcie aie woids like and ^phone. These started as 
deiinite abhre\ unions, but the aposiiophe has cither been 
dropped oi >s gradually being diopped as the abbreviated forms 
aie accepted into the lan<juaic as true words Bus is now as 
lecilimale piant, but ''phone stiii seems to call for the apos- 

tr4)phv. 


MARKS or OMISSION 

It IS often necessaiy to copy an extract ftom something — 
from a report, an article, a book, a lellci, or a speech. In the 
course of the extract you piobably rind that everything is not 
relevant to your present purpose, and that certain paits, having 
nothing to do with that purpov*, c^n be omitted. What are you 
to do to a^old tedium for the copyist and the reader? 

The customaiy wa\ of sliowing that something has been 
omitted from a quotation is by means ol a tow of three or four 
dots, not too closely spaced. If the end of a scnten^,.e falls 
immediately before the omission, the fuil-stup should be shown 
in its proper place. If the oraission starts in the middle of a 
sentence, a space must be left between the last word and the 
first dot. I shall give an example showing both kinds of omission : 
Original version 

‘The Minister said that it had always- been his dim to assist 
sfnall shopkeepers. A large numbei of small puichases in a 
populous area could give a substantial lurnovei, but agricul- 
tural areas were less foi lunate. Subsidies of the kind suggested 
by the Hon. Member would relieve hardship but at the same time 
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might tend to promote a certain lethargy. It was not his inten- 
tion to set up a Royal Commission, but the Ministry would 
investigate any special claims of outstanding merit.*' 

Abbreviated version 

“The Minister said that it had always been his aim to assist 

small shopkeepers Subsidies of ^he kind suggested . . might 

tend to promote a certain lethargy. . . . Tlie Ministry would 
investigate any special claims of outstanding merit.” 

Dots can also be used at the end of a quoted passage to show 
that the quotation is mcomplcte. 

The use of dots is a device, too, of some novelists, to indicate 
perhaps a pause or an incomplete speech. Often, however, they 
are used for no particular reason, and can be misleading. 


CAPITAL LEITF.RR 

I consider that capital letters, being in a way a guide to the 
reader, can be included in a study of punctuation. 

Far too many people use imlut! capital letteis indiscrimina- 
tely, not only in their personal correspondence but also in 
official, commercial and technical writing. I could fill a chapter 
with the use and misuse of capital letters, but instead I shall 
deal with a few impoitant or interesting practices. 

1 shall say little about the use of a capital letter at ihe start 
of a sentence, as it is evident that everybody adopts tins practice, 
1 should remind you, however, that you mu 2 .t not slait a sen- 
tence with a numeral. 1 have just seen this reader’s leUer to a 
new^spaper: “£9 is barely sufficient to buy . . . Tliis should 
have been siib-edilcd to: “Nine pounds is barely sufficient , . . 

The use of capitals for proper names, and for titles associated 
with proper names, is usually well understood. Although there 
is hardly any departure from established custom, one occasiOii- 
ally sees cunosities. I have a guide-book m which the author 
makes a point of writing about “lord X.’* and “the duke of 
Y.,’* a discourteous practice equivalent to writing “mr.** and 
mrs. 

Some writers have a fancy tor putting well-worn clich& into 
capitals. By this means a writer lets his leaders know that he is 
aware of using a cliche and is not just being tasteless or devoid 
of imagination. The device can be amusing if overdone. 
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The four seasons— spring, summer, autumn, winter — do not 
require capitals. 

Cardinal points of the compass should not be given capitals 
except m special circumstances or m abbreviations. The special 
circumstances are relcrences to geographical regions, such as 
Northern Canada, the West of Scotland, the South Coast, the 
West Country, the North Pole, South^^rn China, Eastern Ger- 
many. It is also legitimate to write, “He comes fiom the North,” 
or “Go Wejt, youna man!” 

Ordinary rckicnces to cardinal points, however, should be 
given small lellcis, thus: 

“Ihe roiid lorked six mites wi\t of the town, and when I 
reached the junction I turned noith-wcst. Alter a while I left 
the road and followed path which led eastwaids over a hill, 
a hill which seemed to be one of the b^othills of a great mountain 
range that traversed the island from north to south ” 

In abhreM.itin«» duections you should inscit any h>phens 
which may be neeessarv. as in “N -N,-W.” and “E.-S.-b.” The 
omission of the hyphens, however, is quite common and is no 
gi cat crime. 

In the House of Commons the Member for Coketown is 
invariably dveu a i apital .If, while his political P:irty sometimes 
gels a capital P. llie newspaper and periodical Piess is usually 
given the capital to distinguish it iiom the pnnting-press from 
which it spiang The Navv has a capiial 1S\ while naval can have 
a small n. Besides Her Majest>'s Army tlierc can be unofficial 
armies of people or ants oi frogs. 

In conclusion, I must again point oui that capital letters must 
not be used caielessly or inconsistently. A passage of prose 
wath capitals scattered before nouns t r no reason at all is 
unattractive to the reader, certainly, but *hc main suilert^ris the 
writer, who, perhaps wrongly, may lx* regarded as semi-litcrale. 

SMALl. CAPITALS 

If a word is printed completely in ordinary capitals the effect 
is one of CLLMSINLSS, isiiT it? You feel that the writer is 
shouting at you Somciiines, liowevcr, ii is necessary to print 
whole words or groups of words m capitals, and to get over the 
difficulty and yet give a quiet tone to the page the printer may 
use SMALL CAPITALS. 
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Unfortunately, these characters arc not on the keyboard of 
the typewriter, and if you are sending anything to be printed, 
and want the compositor to use small capitals, you should rule 
a double line under the words affected. 

It IS usual, for instance, to use small capitals for b.c. and 
A.D., which, 1 think you will agree, look much more tasteful in 
this form. It is worth remembering that the customary practice 
— though not the invariable practice— ib to pul “b.c.” after the 
date and ‘"a.d.” before it, thus: 

“Augustus Caesar (63 b.c. to a.d. 14) was the first Roman 
Empcroi.” 


ITALICS 

Italics are used in printing to emphasise something, to 
accentuate a word or group of words, to distinguish a word or 
group of woids from the body of the text, and to show that a 
word or gioup of words is foreign. So much is generally known, 
and throughout llus book there are dozens of examples of the 
use of Italics. 

These characters, however, like small capitals, do not form 
part ol the keyboard of a normal typewriter, and if you want 
soinetlung to be printed in italics you underline it with a single 
line. 

Printers seem to have a strange reluctance to print numerals 
in italics - I do not know why— and a Roman numeral in the 
middle of a line ol it«i)ics looks odd, even unbalanced. It can be 
misleading, loo, as in a title pnnled as ""Report on Proceedings, 
1955.” The year might be mismtcrpreled as the date of publi- 
cation instead ot the year of the pioccedings, and the correct 
title is Report on Proceedings^ 1955, 

Some puhiisheis use italics as an alternative to quotation 
maiks foi titles of books, periodicals, plays and films. In the 
case of a bo(‘k or petujdKa!, a reference to the title of anything 
contained within it should be in quotation marks, thus: 

“In Mr. A.'s new book of essays, The Changing Seasons, the 
one which impie.scs me most is the fragile little belle-lcttre 
entitled ‘in the Park,’ ” 

“Mr. B.’s article in yesterday's Daily Trumpet, ‘Shall we have 
a new Paity?’, may lead to a barrage of questions when the 
House meets on T uc'^day.” 
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l?t) 

(Because of the question mark after the lille of the article, 
the comma is given its logical place after the quotation mark 
instead ot the convcnlional place before the quotation mark,) 
BcUc-lettre^ as a French word, is printed m italics. It 15 quite 
satisfactory to use italics for foreign woids and phrases, but a 
whole sentence in a foreign language can be tedious to read it 
printed in italics and should preferably be printed in Roman 
type. 



CHAPTER IX 


Common Mistakes^f 


It^ v “common mistakes'’ 1 do not mean the mistakes that are 
heard in the traditional maltreatment of English by the ignorant, 
i mean the mistakes made daily by people who claim to have 
enjoyed some education and who would feel deeply hurt if 
accused of not using their language correctly. 

It miglit be expected that those whose Jiving depends on the 
use of English — prolcssional journalists and other writers, and 
public speakers— -would be particular about thcii grammar. 
Ihihappily this is not so, and practically every book, new'spaper 
and magazine contains mistakes, while public speeflies are 
seldom faultless. Is it surprising, then, that readers follow bad 
examples in the belief that anything in print, any pubJie utter- 
ance. must be right? 

lho<c people who are cocksure of their guimmar hate being 
told of their mistakes, and of course anyone noticing the mis- 
takes would be reluctant to point them out. There is a strong 
human instinct, from which good manneis are derived, not to 
luirt or cause embarrassment, and there is also a strong instinct 
restraining the exhibition of any form of superiority m oneself. 

J am afraid, therefore, that nothing can be done about llie 
cocksure person, and il is better to suffer mistakes and keep 
the peace than to act as mentor and risk ill-fceling. The cocksure 
person might not read this book, but he might be brought down 
to Ciirlh from his fool’s paradise if he realised his mistakes by 
reading faultless English in his books and his newspapers. It is 
easier to deal with the more tolerant peison who is unsure of 
his English, for he will seldom be too vain to ask if a construr- 
tion IS correct, 

I shall now work through the commoner mistakes, giving 
actual examples where possible. Many of these types of mistake 
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HI 

have already been referied to in earlier chapters, and I hope 
you will excuse the frequent cross-references which will be 
necessary. 

SUBJECT AND OBJECT 

If you have read the earlier chapters, and if I have done my lob 
properly, you should know by now the difietences between the 
subject and the object of a sentence Should you w mt to refresh 
yourself, you will find references in Chapter III (page sO), 
Chapter TV (page 49), Chaptei V (pages ^5 and bl) and Chapter 
VI (pages 72 and 74) 

To surnmnnse, I shall gi\c examples of the confusion of 
subject and object with the ncccsiaiy corrctnons 

Wrong Right 

“He took^othci and I foi a “He took Mother and me for 
ride m the car ” a ride in the car ” 

“ I he manager met my f i lend “ I he manager met mv friend 
and I at the station ’ and me a* the station ” 

“Between you and I ” “Between you and mt 

“Come and nl Kside wt ‘ Come ind sit bcMdc us 

girls " cirls ” 

“Me and tlie wile vsent to the “My witc ind 1 went to the 
pictures ’ pictures “ (Note Ncvei refer 

1( youi w ite as the wife ) 
“It’s me ” (I admit that thn ‘It is I ’ 

IS an accepted colloquial- 
ism ) 

“Those are tli^m ’* ‘ I hose are tliev ” 

“Who -.hall I give it to ^ ‘ Whon shall I give it to‘> ’ 

“The person who I saw ’ “llu pvfson whom 1 si v ” 
“Whom IS the next sjicikei ‘Who is tlie nexi •■peakci 

“The man who the pohccraaii ‘I he mui whom the policc- 

aiiested . . ” man arrested 

Finally, here is a gem Irom an estate a >ent’s annruna*mcnt 
“Mr — presents his coirpliinents to he (oi I e) seeking, 
south of the Park, new, architect dcsiipied Iteehold houses ” 
You will be aware that “he (or she)” should be “him (.or hei ) ” 
1 should also point out that there sliould be a hyphen between 
“architect” and “designed,” for the two woids form a com- 
pound adjective 
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“WHO” AND “WHOM” 


Who is subjective, whom is objective. 

“Who shall I give it to?” is wrong because the question is 
another form of “I shall give it to whom?” or “To whom shall 
1 give it?” The subject is 7, and a preposition— in this case 
to — is followed by the objective. 

“Whom shall I take with me?" is right. “Who shall I take 
with me ?” is wrong. I am taking someone with me, so that 7 
is the subject, the someone is the object, and the someone in the 
question is the unknown whom. 

Who, as the subject, is correct in such questions as the 
following: 

“Who goes home?” 

“^lio IS coming with me ?” 

“Who did It?” 

When who is used as a simple relative pionoun (Chapter V, 
page 61) it IS immaterial whetlicr its governing noun or pronoun 
is the subject or the object, and both the following .Nenteijces are 
correct: 

“1 he lady who dealt with the enquiry is away.” (“The l.idy” 
IS the subject.) 

“1 saw the man who did it.” (“The man” is the object.) 

We could also say, correctly; “The lady who is loved by ail 
is away.” 

Yet who would be changed to whom in the following kinds 
of construction: 

“The lady whom nothing could upset is away.” 

“The lady to whom you addressed your enqiiiiy is away,” 

“The man whom the policeman ariestcd . . .” is light because 
it was the policeman who did the arresting. For who to be 
right, tlie man (subject) must himself have performed an action, 
or vulually performed it, as in “The man who was arrested . . .” 
1 lere, the mao’s action lay m being arrested. 

The translators ol the Psalms, though they sometimes erred 
in their English, made no mistake in the first verse of Psalhi 
27 (Prayer Book Version): “The Lord is my light, and my 
salvation; whom then shall 1 fear: the Lord is the strength ol 
my life; of whom then shall 1 be afraid?” 
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“WHOSE” 

Of whose, 1 do not think that I need say any more than I have 
said in Chapter V (page 62). AH 1 shall repeal is that 1 do not 
hke whose to be used for something impersonal, as in : 

“At the outset of the meeting, wJiose agenda included a 
discussion on old-age pensions, the chairman gave a warning.” 

I prefer the following: 

“At the outset of the meeting, of which the agenda”— or 
“the agenda of which” — “included a discussion on old-age 
pensions . . . 

1 like the use of whose to be confined to persons, as in the 
following two examples: 

“The man whose c.ii was stolen leported the facts to the 
police.” 

“Mrs. Jii)nc.s, whose hundredth birthday feU yesterday, re- 
ceived prcjcnts from all her grand-children and grcat-giand- 
cbildren.” 


“EVER\” AND “EACH” 

T have dealt with every, everyone and everything fairly fully 
in Chapter V (page 68). 'I he mam thing to remember is that 
these arc singular words, and it is a very common mistake to 
treat them as plurals. 

Consider this example by a gossip-writer: 

“1 was most impressed by the reasonable prices and agreeable 
designs of everything on sale.” 

“Everything on sale” is singular, meaning each object, and 
each object had its own price and ow'ii design. The sentence 
should thus be : 

“1 was most impressed by the reasonable price and agreeable 
design of everything on sale.” 

“There are carpets in every room.” This type of sentence is 
often heard. Each room may have more than one carpet, but 
the writci probably means that there is no room without a 
carpet. There are two correct ways of expressing the meaning: 

■ “There is a caipct in every looni.” 

“1 here ai e carpets in all the rooms.” 

Each is similarly maltreated, and the following are examples 
of common mistakes: 
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fVrong 

‘The hotel issues free guide 
books lo each guest ’’ 


“I foresee neat ^o^\s of tin> 
houses, with smooth lawns 
in each garden and prams 
at each front door 


Right 

“The hotel issues a free 
guide-book to each guest.*’ 
or ‘The hotel issues free 
guide-books to all guests.” 
“1 foresee neat rows of tiny 
uouses, with a smooth lawn 
in each garden and a pram 
at each front door.” 


The following specimen i an extract fiora a bookseller’s 
catalogue, following a hst of novels by one authoi . 

“Each are gripping example^ of desciipiivc writing which 
many experienced wntcis in this genie might will envy ” 

A booksellei mmlit be expected to know something of the 
English language, fur mducith his livelihood depends on it 
However, this is on]> one booksdk*r, and it would be untaii to 
judge all booksellers by him Iho scounce should of course, 
be like this* 

“Each IS a gripping example of descriptive w^ntin^;#. “ 
Incidentally, tlic w liter of the catalogue goes on lo sa>, still 
of the same noNelisi. ‘Putting such matters a^-ide he is a re- 
mark^iblc st>list.” J hopi that sou know wh it is wrong with this 
sentence, if not, you wiU know kitci 
Each IS singular, as I havetxpl lined,., ud isa(ion>p uiied b> the 
singulai loim of a \erb The*e is a pitfa’l, huwc vci, m this kind 
of sentence, 

“iNigCiij, Gliaria, Sicira Leone and Gambia have <.aeh » pa’t 
lo pidv in the dcvclopriKiil of West Alrir a ” 

Ihis IS petfcwtly coiicvt, but often you will find has iii'vtcad oi 
have The plural vcib have follows the cnumciation of the 
difleunt tcnilones, but the smgulai each calls loi a part (not 
parts). Altu natively, wc could ^ay 

“Nigeria, Ghana, Ski id leone and Gambia all have parts 
to play m the development of We a Atii« a ’ 


‘BFIWEEN EACH” 

It IS indeed strange — m fact, it is incomprehensible —that 
one ot the commonest mistakes is al<?o one of the most obvious 
Too often wc lead this kind of thing* 
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“Sow the plants in rows, with at least two feet between each 
row.** 

“The buttonholes should next be cut, with six inches belw^ecn 
each,” 

“The Yorkshire Pennmes arc traxersed by the Swale, the 
lire and the Wharfc, between each ol which i^ a range of hills 
forming a watershed.” 

It should be clear to anyone that the preposilion between 
cannot exist with one singular word, and “between each” 
IS nonsense. Coirccl versions of the toirgoing sentences 
would be: 

“Sow the plants in rows, with at least two feet between adja- 
cent rows,” or . with at least tw'o feet between each pair of 
lows,” or “Sow the plants in rows, the rows being at least two 
feet apart.” 

“The buttonholes should next be cut, six mclits apart ” 

“Iht Yorkshire Penmnes arc travcised by the Swale, the 
Urc and the Whailc, each tiver being scpa»*ated (lom the next 
by a range o( hills foinnng a watersh:d ” 

f Cannot icsist the temptation to conclude this section by 
quoting a )ap«c by William Combe from his rich long poem, 
which is almost an epic. “Dr. SyniaVs lour in Search ot the 
Picturesque” (1812). 

“Whoc’ei has passed an idle hoiii. 

In lollowmg Syntax through his Tour, 

Must have perceiv’d he did not balk 
His fancy, when he wish’d to talk: 

Nay, moie— that he was ollen prone 
lo make long speeches when alone, 

And while he quaff’d th* inspiring ale. 

Between each glass lo tell a talc . . . 

It Coinbe had substituted between by ajtcr^ logic would have 
been satisfied and the line would still have scanned 


CONFl^SION OF SINGULAR AND PLITIAL 

from consideration of every and each it is conxenicnt to 
pass to the confusion of singular and plural within a sentence. 
Here arc some examples of wiong and nght: 
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Wrong Right 

“You cross all the rivers by a “You cross all the rivers by 
bridge.” bridges,” 

^‘There is a crisis in the life of “Theie aic crises in the lives 
all men.” of all men.” 

“Scotland was made poorer “Scotland was made poorer 
by the death of Bruce and t y the deaths of Bruce and 
Wallace.” Wallace,” 

“When leaving fields, please “When leaving fields, please 

see that the gate is see that the gates are 
fastened.” fastened.” 

“The towers are 20 ft. square “The toners are 20 ft. square 
at their base.” at their bases.” 

The conclusion is, then, that usually associated words in a 
sentence should agree in numher— that is, singular with singular 
and plural with plural. 

There are exceptions. Sonic words, for c\.amplc, cannot be 
considered as plural, as the following sentences uhow: 

“The dryness of the deserts is an adverse factor in then 
development” (not drynesses). * 

“The staff representation on the boards of the difTcrciil 
companies is extremely active” (not representations). 

“The atmosphere of the West African Colonies it, in general, 
somewhat humid.” (We should not use atmospheres here, 
although atmosphere h.is a plural in a quantitative scicntifit 
sense.) 

] gave an example of the plural use of death in the senicno.' 
“Scotland was made poorer by the deaths of Biuce and 
Wallace.” Here, the death of c.sch man is considered as a 
separate event. But if we rcicr to death in a general sense it 
can be singular, as in: “Death overtakes all men.” “Deaths 
overtake all men” would sound queer. 

There are doubtful cases — for example, “The foliage at 
the bottom of the mountains is different from that at the 
top.” 

If the mountain; are altogether, it mav be presumed that 
they have a common bottom, in which case “the bottom of the 
mountains” is right. But if- the mountains aie separated, each 
with its own bottom, then we should say “the bottoms of the 
mountains.” 
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“EmiER” AND “NTJTHER” 

I explained in Chapter V (page 58) that while either is 
generally correctly used neither is often abused. 

I once saw a glaring example of “neither are” in a news- 
paper’s review of a book. I wrote to the editor, not pointing out 
the mistake but saying that readers expected a better standard 
of English. My letter was acknowledged courteously enough, 
but the editor apologised not for “neither are” but for the 
abnormal length of the sentence. 

Here is an example: 

“One can expect an immediate reaction from the Anti-Noise 
League, but neither the Clerk to the Magistrates nor the trans- 
port association’s solicitor know of any regulations forbidding 
such cacophony.” 

As Clerk is singular, and solicitor is singular, know should be 
knows. Know would have been correct if both had been plural, 
as in: 

“Neither the Clerks nor the solicitors know.” 

If one had been singular and the other plural there would 
have been a difficulty. Should we say “Neither the Clerks nor 
the solicitor know” or “. . . krows”? 

There is no solution, and I should reconstruct the passage 
thus: “The Clerks do not know and the solicitor does not 
know.” 

Here is a verj' confused passage from a leading article: 

“Neither the British nor the Amciican Governments, who 
supply the major part of the country’s national income, nor the 
hrenth Govoinment, which also contnbutes to her exchequer, 
were aware of the discussions until Sept. 25.” 

As 1 pointed out on page 59, “neither . . . nor” should not be 
used if there arc more than two hems. Yet here we have three* 
•items— the British, American and French Governments. That 
is one mistake. Another mistake is to say “neither . . . were.” 

A third mistake is to say “Neither the British nor the 
American Governments” (instead of “Government”). A fourth 
IS to use who for the British and American Governments and 
■whieh for the French Government; there should be consistency, 
expecially when there is a reference to her exchequer. 

The sentence is so hopelessly confused that it is beyond simple 
correction. It is a case that is crying out for drastic rewriting. 
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and, not forgetting to change “maior part” for “most,” I 
should do it thus 

“The British and the American Governments, who supply 
most of the countr 3 ''s national income, and the French Govern- 
ment, who also contributes to her exchequer, were not aware of 
the discussions until Sept. 25.” 

THE ITSF OF ADJECnVIS AS ADVERBS 

“Do it quick” is wrong. Quick is an adjective, and the verb 
do demands an adveib The couetl version is “Do it quickl> ” 
Similarlv, "‘Drive slow” sliou»d be “Drive slowly ” 

While it IS colloquial to say “Walk quicker” and “Drue 
slowci,” the correct forms are “W*ilk moie quickly” and Drive 
more slow ly ” 

Fasty on the other hand, is both adjective and adverb. 
Another curious inconsistency concerns wrong and rtf>ht We 
say “He did his siinio wionglv” but “He did Ins sums right ” 
Yet if both tenns aic used together vve sa\ “Rn’htly or 
wiongly. ’ 

We speak of a tradition or a convention as “dyirf^ Jia»d, ’ 
meaning that the tradition or convention lind> it hard to dK 
It would seem strange to say “die hardlv,” .is hmdly means 
scarcely or nearly 

Well IS the adverb eonesponding with ^he adieclive good 
Thus, we say “She is a good singci” or “She sings well ” Sonic 
people, unfortiinatclv, think it sounds polite to use well when 
they mean good, and ftcqucrlly we hear: “It looks well on her, 
doesn't it*?’ 

This construction is wrong The word well is not associated 
with the veib looks but with the pionoun it, so that the ad- 
\cch\e; good should be us^d I he coiicct lorm of the sentence, 
m the sense meant by the polite speaker, is; “It looks good on 
hex, doesn’t a ?” The same speaker would have no doubts at all 
about saying, correctly, “Jt looks splendid” or “It looks hor- 
rible” or “It looks old-fashioned.” 

Literally, “It looks well” nicans that it peifoims the act of 
looking well Well is a*so an adjective meaning healthy, and 
although “He looks well” usually means that he looks healthy, 
it could also mean that he is a good performer m the act of 
looking. 
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REDUNDANT CONDITIONALS 

The redundant conditional is the name 1 have given to the 
laboured form of construction described on page 47, Chapter 
IV. An example is the following: 

“I should have thought that it would have been better the 
other way,” 

This is logically wrong as well as grammatically wrong. You 
cannot have two conditionals with one compound clause. There 
are two correct alteniati\es; 

“I should have thought that it was better the other way ” 

“I think it would have been better the other way.” 

A somewhat similar form of redundancy is exhibited in the 
use of past participles, but that will come later. 

U.NFORMED SENTENCES 

1 gave some examples of unformed “sentences” (though they 
arc not sentences) under the headings “Definition of a Sentence” 
ana “Slovenly Examples” in Chapter VI, 

Besides these examples, there are those groups of words, 
spoken, written or printed each day, that start w'ith wKch^ like 
these: 

“The Government of , though lethargic in the imple- 

mentation of its foreign policy, is at least stable. Which cannot 
be said for the Government of the neighbouring territory.” 

“My uncle gave me half-a-crown and told me to go and enjoy 
myself. Which I thereupon proci eded to do with alacrity.” 

“Defending counsel described his client as industrious and 
honest, a man of integrity. Which, of course, he isn’t.” 

There are two main errors of thought and grammar in slip- 
shod passages like these. One error hes in the fact that m each* 
case the “sentence” starting with wluch is not a sentence at all, 
but is a secondary clause dependent on the previous sentence. 
There should, thciefore, be neither a full-stop after the previous 
sentence noi a capital W. 

The second error is in the assumption that the relative pro- 
noun which can be used to relate a clause to something other 
than a noun or pronoun. T his “something,” in the first example, 
is the statement that the Government is stable. In the second 
example it is the uncle’s command “to go and enjoy myself.” 
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In the third example the “something” is defending counsel’s 
opinion of his client’s virtues. 

WKehf as a relative pronoun, can only be used directly with 
a noun or a pionoun. The three examples above, then, cannot 
be corrected simply by the changing of each full-stop to 
a comma and of each capital W to a small h*. The passages 
must be reconstructed, and my suggestions would be 
following: 

“The Government of , though lethargic in the imple- 

mentation of its foreign policy, is at least stable, and that is 
something that cannot be said for the Government of the 
neighbouring terntorj'.” 

“My uncle gave me half-a-crown and told me to go and 
enjoy myself. I thereupon proceeded to do so with alacrity.” 

“Defending counsel desenbed his client as industrious and 
honest, a roan of integrity. He is, in faet, nothing of, the soit ” 

The examples given, of unformed sentences starting with 
Which, are similar to the example given on page 72 : “ lo whom 
the book may be recommended.'’ 

There are other kinds of unformed sentence*, and here are 
some curious examples from Heet Sticef • 

“The setting was an interview be’wccn Mi. X, the M P who 
has recently been conducting a stoimy correspondence in The 
Times about workmen on a build me site spending too much 
nme making tea.” (How could Mr. \ have an interview between 
himsell ?) 

“They prove that . . . one can do it beautifully Of at any 
rate, with attractive accessories. Alto practical I> ” (There is 
far loo much of this kind of )oumahsm ) 

“Mr. Nutting, now in New York, is a -norkcl fan So is Mi 
Selwyn Lloyd, which led u> hi> undoing.” (This could be col- 
lected by the mseition of “a tact” between the comma and 
"which.”) 


“INCLUDE” AND “INCLUDING” 

Though it is debatable whether the verb “to include” was 
originally meant to embrace a whole or only a part, present 
usage generally cariics the second implication. 

“The British Empire includes certain small piolcctorate‘ and 
dependencies which owe allegiance lo the Ciowm.” 
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Obviously, the small protectorates and dependencies do not 
make up the whole of the British Empiie. There is nothing 
wrong, however, in giving the verb ‘To include'" a much moie 
comprehensive meaning, and some years ago we should have 
been quite justified in saying: 

“The British Empire includes the Dominions, the Common- 
wealth countries, India, the Colonies, and ceitain small pro- 
tectorates and dependencies, all of which owe allegiance to the 
Crown." 

It is possible to make a mistake with include^ as in this short 
extract from a cookery guide: 

“Some of the Chinese foods ytm can buy include: ..." 

Some and include aie similar m implication, and the cookery 
writer should have witlen either of the following: 

“Some of the Chinese foods >ou can buy aie: . . 

"The Chinese foods you can buy include: ..." 

The m‘odem understanding that the verb “to include" em- 
braces only a part, and not the whole, is obvious from the very 
common use of the pre^cnt participle including. 

“ 1 he members, including children, number o\er a thousand." 
Net all tne members aic children. Incidentally, it is important 
to liOtc that the present participle including must be related to a 
noun or a pronoun, the related word in this case being the noun 
members. 


“CHART’’ AND “CHARTER” 

A chart is a map or a plan. Thus, the verb “to chait" means 
to map, or to plot a survey uncharted reef is a leef not 
shown on a chart, or nautical map. 

Yet here is an extract from a newspaper: 

"‘A party of holidaymakers, rescued in motor launches w»hcn 
a n>ing-boat struck an unchartcred reef, were landed at South- 
ampton." 

1 he word should be uncharted. The vcib “to chartei" means 
to hire, and the noun “charter" is a Royal documentary instru- 
ment. 

Some people explode when they see Magna Charta, and point 
out that it shi'uld be Magna Carla,, the Gieat Charter. Their 
fury IS wasted, liow'cvci, lor in Latin the two words are synony- 
mous, Magna Carta happens to be the commoner form. 
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“DUE TO’^ 

“The scheme was not approved due to the absence of water 
in the vicinity.” 

“Rule Seven is invalid, due to its inacceptance by a minority 
of members.” 

“Due to the inclement weather, the annual outing has been 
postponed till next week.” 

All these are wrong. 

Due to can only be used to link two nouns. Only “something” 
can be due to something else, and tlie following are quite 
right: 

“His sleeplessness was due to late meals.” 

“General resentment, due mainly to the high-handed actions 
of the committee, was felt by all the members.” 

“Can tlic incidence of juvenile delinquency be due to the lack 
of parental interest?” 

Consider the wrong sentences again. Could the first be 
written tJiUS? “Disapproval of the scheme was due to the ab- 
sence of water.” 

This IS correct structurally, but not quite correct l5gicall>, 
I'hc listener or reader is first being told of something, narael>, 
that the scheme was not approved, the reason for the dis- 
approval following. 

To say or write the sentence in the manner just given would 
imply that the listener already knows of the disapproval and is 
now being lold the reason. If wc wanted to use due to here, one 
way would be this: 

“The scheme was not approved, the disapproval being due to 
the absence of w'alei in the vicinity.” 

The other two examples could be rewritten thu-i: 

“Rule Seven is invalid, the invalidity being due to its in- 
acceptance by a minority of members.” 

“The annual outing has been postponed till next week, 
the postponement being due to the inclement weather.” 

If, however, we want to stick to the same kind of consti action 
but avoid the misuse of due to^ the following are the simplest 
ways: 

“The scheme was not approved, because of the absent c of 
water m the vicinity.” (The comma is essential. If it is omitted 
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the sentence can imply that the scheme was approved but for 
other reasons than the absence of water.) 

“Rule Seven, being inacccptabic by a minority of members, 
is invalid.” 

“Because of the inclement weather, the annual outing has 
been postponed till next week.” 

Dr. J. Bronowski, reviewing a book by Dr. Fred Hoyle, 
rightly castigated the author for having written: “Stars can 
collapse catastrophically due to this cause.” 

Owing to can sometimes be used instead of because of, but I 
do not care for on account of, which is clumsy. On account of 
moreover, lends itself to such horrible Americanisms as the 
following: “I went home from the ofliec on account of I was 
feeling ill.” Fortunately this kind of nmnnrosity has not yet 
invaded popular English speech. 

‘‘REASON*^ 

From consideration of due to we pass conveniently to some 
observations on the usbociated constructions containing reason, 

“The reason I am going home” js equivalent to “Why I am 
going home.” It is just another way of saying il. 

“'Ehc reason why 1 am going home,” therefore, contains a 
redundancy, or duplication of meaning. 

Why should not be used after the noun reason unless it is 
necessary as a convenient link for the sake of smoothness, 
“There is no reason I should go home” sounds awkward, and it 
is more usual to say “I her' is n< * reason w hy 1 should go home.” 
The use of why could bo avoided if the spcakei said “There is 
no reason for my going home/’ 

Another common error of duplictr ion to avoid with the noun 
reason is its use in such construct’ )ns as “The reason is ber 
cause . , .” and “The reason is due to , . The reason for some- 
thing obviously cannot be because of oi due to anything. 

A mother may write to a schoiilteaclier : “The reason for my 
boy’s absence was due to an attack of measles.” This kind of 
mistake is not uncommon, and either of tlie following tw o 
correct forms could be used: 

“The reason for iny boy’s absence was an attack of measles.” 
“My boy’s absence was due to an attack of measles.” 

The verb to reason why can be quite correct. The verb implies 
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a particular reasoning, a reasoning of some problem, while to 
reason simply imi>lics reasoning in general. To reason why 
implies that the object of the reasoning is to find out the cause 
of something, so that when Tennyson wrote “Theirs not to 
reason why” he was probably justified. (Tennyson, wrongly, 
wrote “their’s,” and many editors omit the apostrophe.) 


“CmCUMSTANCES” 

Circumstances are the events arovmf something. Therefore to 
say “under the circum.stances” is wrong. The correct use is 
“in the circumstances.” 

OMISSION OF ARTICLES 

In Chapter II, page 24, 1 criticised some sections of the Press 
for having developed an unpleasant custom of omitting the 
definite article the and the indefinite articles a and an. Here is 
an example of this kind of slovenly writing: 

“Best part for holiday this year is South Coast. If weather is 
good there are several resoits to give you variety of dhtcrtain- 
ment. At ScaclifT try pierrots. At Sun beach don’t miss hanging 
gardens. Easlwater oflers marble bathing pool. Westwater 
boasts biggest aerial ride in Europe. Special attraction at 
Mudfiat K ursanl this year is thriller Hamlet on ice with all-star 
skating and bathing cast. Ail these exciting places are honoured 
by Holiday Guide recommends.” 

1 do not want to icwrite this dreadful piece of vulgarity and 
insert the articles where necessary. You can do it yourself. 1 
must point out two things, however. “Bathing-pool” needs a 
hyphen; otherwise it means a pool which is bathing. Then, to 
make the verb “iccommcnd” into a noun is atrocious, for there 
happens to be a noun, “iccommendation.” You will hear, 
similarly, an invitation called an “invite,” but these practices 
arc indefensible. 


“THOSE KIND” 

I cannot understand the crime of saying “those kind,” which 
seems to be on the increase among writers and public speakers. 
As I begged in Chapter V, you must never say “those kind” 
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of anything. You can say “those kinds,” “these kinds,” “this 
kind” or “that kind.” But to say “those kind” is to apply a 
plural adjective to a singular noun. 

TIIE MISUSE OF “AN” 

The indefinite article an is used before a word starting with a 
vowel sound -not necessarily with a vowel. 

Umque, for example, starts with a vowel but a vowel having 
the effect of a y It is foolish to say or write “an unique,” a 
mistake which is incomprehensible, fui nobody would ever 
think of saying “an unicorn.” 

It is equally wrong and incomprehcn.sible to say or write “an 
hotel,” yet you come across this fault every day. It is ri^t to 
say “an houi ” and “an honour,” when the h is silent, but please 
say “a hotql.” 


“AT ABOUT” 

“I shqll expect you about live o’clock.” 

“1 shall expect you at about five o’clock.” 

Wliich of thusc is coriect? 

Strictly, at applies to a definite tune; about applies to an 
approximate time. Therefore, at about is a confusion of two 
unlikes, and should be avoided. I commend the logically- 
minded people who say: *T shall expect you at or about five 
o’clock.” 


“FACE UP TO” 

The 1939-1945 war produced many aiiditions to our language, 
most of them unwelcome One horrible addition was the com- 
pound verb “to face up” to anything. 

Today nearly everyone seems to use it; even writers and the 
B.B.C. are not guiltless. What is wrong with the verb “to 
face”? Why should “up to” be added? 

“I could not face up to the problem.” 

Is this an improvemeut on “I could not lace the problem” ? 

Of course it isn’t. Additions to a language can only be justi- 
fied if they are necessities or improvements, and “face up to” 
is in neither category. 
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‘‘STAND FOR’* 

“Stand for,” instead of simply “stand,” meaning “tolerate,” 
is another modern expression in the same hatefol class as “face 
up to.” The addition of llie preposition “for” is quite needless. 

“Pm not standing for it.” 

Is this any more effective than “Pm not standing it” ? 

“Stand for,” of course, has legitimate meanings, too. as in: 

“He js standing for Parliament.” 

“B.B.C. stands for British Broadcasting Coiporation.” 

‘I stand for nghlcousiiess and justice,' said the street- 
corner orator.” 

OPHER VERBS WITH PREPOSITIONS 

The harshness of “face up to” and “stand for” is emphasised 
by their newness. There ate many similar compound verbs which 
are equally disreputable but which have acquired a spurious 
respectability simply through the softening effect of age. Ex- 
amples of such verbs aio the following: “start up,” “slop up.” 
“speed up,” “slow down,'* “heat up ” “try out/*^“add up,” 
“seek out.” 

I cannot defend the use ol the preposilions in the^e examples. 
On the other hand, “give up” and “cough up” arc different 
from “give” and “cough.” 

There is a peculiar Amciicanism — “visit with” for “visit,” 
as in “We visited with some friends in New York.” Many 
Americans do not “study” a subject; they “study up on” a 
subject. Lord Conesford, in an article in the Saturday Evening 
FosU indicltd the Americans for desecrating “the noblest 
language in the world ” 

“PERPENDICULAR'’ i\ND “VERTICAL” 

Perpendicular is often misused for vertical. 

Any line at right-angles to any other line, oi any plane at 
right-angles to any other plane, is perpendicular to it, though it 
need not be vertical. 

A vertical line is at right-angles to the horizontal, the hori- 
zontal being a direction parallel with the earth's surface. 

It is most iiuforiunate that the mistake of using perpendicular 
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for vertkat h&s been perpetuated by the so-called Perpendicular 
style of architecture. 


“PARALLEL WITH” 

Two lines can be parallel with one another, not parallel to 
one another. Tlie preposition to signifies approach, and the 
moment the lines start approaching one another they cease to 
be parallel. 


“COMPARE” 

There is some confusion about “compare with” and “compare 
to,” some people invariably saying “w ilh” and others invariably 
saying “to.” Both groups are wrong. 

If you are.companng likes, or comparing subjects which are 
supposedly similar, use with: 

“Can Marlowe be compared with Shakespeare?” 

“The state of agriculture in Kenya, compared with that in 
Tanganyika, is, according to the White Paper, a matter for 
debate.” 

If you arc comparing subjects in which the likeness is some- 
what remote, or suggesting some, if only a few, points of simi- 
larity, use to. 

“The English master, piaising .fim Brown’s essays, jocularly 
compared the boy to Bacon.” 

“As the rabbit dodged into the br.'cken 1 compared the little 
animal to a cunning lion in aii \frivan jungle.” 

When compare is used intransitively it is followed only by 
with: 

"For durability of footwear, nothing can compare with 
leather.” 


“USED TO” 

“He used to live in London” means “He !«' merly lived in 
London” or “He once lived in London.” 

.That is understood. But neither the ^ ist tense nor the nega- 
tive is generally understood, and we hear constructions like 
these: 

“He didn’t use to live in London.” 
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“Did he use to live in London?” 

“Used to” IS itself a peculiar idiom, but thcie is no point m 
making its va>-iations e\en more peculiar. The correct versions 
of the two examples arc: 

“He used not to live in London.” 

“Used he to live in London? ’ 

“PROMISE” 

To promise means to engage oneself to perform a futuic act, 
to give a ddinite undcitaking for the futuie 

So much IS generally uiidci stood But in recent >cjis the vcib 
has acquiicd a fiirthei nieaninc' and is now u^ed, quite wrongly, 
to indicate that one is telling the truth at the moment, ^ou 
may hear this kind of sentence: 

“As 1 was coming home I saw a pink monkey, 1 pionusc 
you ” 

This use of promise is tinjiistifitd. To be coricci the spcakci 
could have said. “As I was coming home 1 'aw a pink monkey, 
I swear ” 



CHAPTER X 


Common Mistakes^! 


In our journey fhiough (lie junpic of co'i'inon mistakes we 
have come about haJf-wav. I am not >ct i>rc<i —nor, 1 hope, arc 
you --and when wc emerge at the end of this chapter f trust that 
1 shall have enabled >ou to .cc the f'lear sky with new vision. 
Let us proceed. 


ro ’ 

Nearly every dav 1 hear someone sav “He ought to, didn’t 

ho;“ 

This IS something I cannot undLT^tand, as it is u«jed by 
people who consider ihcmscKes educated 1 he correct construc- 
tion, of course, js “He ought to, oughtn’t he?” or . . ought he 
not?*’ 

The mistake if it can be called a mistake instead of gross 
insensitivity— IS paiticularl) prevalent m parts ot the Midlands 
of England. 


\\D “HE” 

In the use of lay and Itr, and their derivative^, 1 cannot do * 
better than retcr you to an eat her chapter (Chapter IV, page 
50), 


“\TTA1N” 

, To attain means to roach, onto uinvc, ^ i the sense of reaching 
a height or arriving at a voal. Ollcn il i^ used liguianvcly, as in 
“He attained the Presidency” or ' He attained lus dcaiest 
ambuion.” 
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Sometimes, however, to is added unnecessarily. “You can 
attain to something higher” is wrong. It is equivalent to saying 
“You can reach to something higher.” Mountaineers do not 
try to attain to the summit; they try to attain the sumnut. 

“DIFFERENT FROM” 

In spite of various feeble attempts at defence, “different to” 
is wrong simply because it is illogical. Nobody would dream of 
saying “similar from.” 

It is most unfortunate that “different to” has penetrated such 
respectable quarters as Pailiament, literature and the Press, for 
in matters of English many people accept the guidance of these 
mentors. Please remember always to say “different from” as 
you say “similar to.” 


“TRY AND” 

Many people say “try and” when they mean “tiy to.” Mis- 
takes apart, however, there is a subtle difference between the 
two expressions. 

Logically, if you try and do something >ou try first, making 
a general attempt in the right direction and finding out bow to 
do it. Having found out the best way of doing it, you do it 
Thus there are two actions involved, tlie trying and the doing, 
and in this sense “try and” can be quite right. 

“Try to,” on the other hand, implies the single combined 
action of frying and doing. Usually the coirect expicssion is 
“try to,” and when people say “try and” thc> seldom have the 
logical meaning in mind. 

“TIMES GREATER THAN” 

“Production this year is six times greater than production 
last year.” 

What exactly does this mean? 

If production is once greater, it is as much again, or twice as 
much as before. If it is twice greater, it is three times as much as 
before. 

Therefore, if production (or anything else) is x times greater, 
it is (x + 1) times as great as before. 
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This is simple, isn’t it? Nothing could be more logical And 
yet, the person who wrote that sentence- -“Production this >ear 
IS SIX times greater than production last year’’ — actually meant 
that production is six times as great. 

If the sentence is interpreted htcially, it means that pro- 
duction this year is seven times production last year. 

This is a very common type of mistake, especially in journal- 
ism, and you must be careful about it. 

“EXIENDED TOl R” 

When an omnibus company ad\crtises “Extended tours to 
the Highlands” it is \\nting nonsense 

“Extended” means “made longer” or "‘lengthened.” Thu>^ 
an extended tour is a lour which has been increased above its 
original length. In olhei words, the company originally meant it 
to last for a certain time hut has now decided to extend or 
prolong it. 

NotJiiiig could be fiiithcr, of course, from the company’s 
mind, ox minds The intended meaning is that the tour to the 
Hiahlands (or De\on and C oinwall or the Lake District or the 
Continent) is quite long as tours go and the word that should 
be used is extensive 

Dnfoiiunatclv- the omnibus companits having started to 
talk about “extended lours,” sorre of the public arc accepting 
it as English. Do not encouia^'c M»ur tnend' in Ihi^ lapse. 

^ how£m:r” 

Occasioiiallv, one comes acioss tDs kind of construction: 

“A bli77ard had lagcd all morning our limbs wer^^ numbed 
and our bodies exhausted We expected to find a roaiing fire of 

omfoi t in the cabin But when we an ivcd, however, and opened 
the door, all we found was a c(»Jd heap of ashes in the hearth.” 

But and however <irc similar in eflcct, and should not be used 
together. Ihc second sentence of this passage .an be expressed 
m either of the following two ways: 

. “But when we arrived, and openeo door, all we found 
was a cold heap of ashes . . . 

“When we arrived, however, and opened the door, all we 
found was a cold heap of ashes . . . 
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“LOAN” AND “LEND” 

Loan is a noun. Lend is a verb. It is a foolish and common 
mistake, however, to use loan as a verb, as in “1 loaned him a 
fiver” instead of “1 lent him a fiver.” When somethmg is on loan 
it is lent. 


“LEARN” FOR “fEACH” 

I have a particular reason for talking about the misuse of 
learn for teach. To say “I’ll Icam you” is a sign of illiteracy, and 
I certamly do not expect my rcadeis to be illiterate. 

My reason for mentioning it is found in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and is a warmng that the text of the Prayer Book is not 
to be accepted in its entirety as good English, even as good 
mediaeval English. 

In the Prayer Book, verse 4 of Psalm 25 is thus: 

“Lead me forth in thy truth, and learn me: lor thou art the 
God of my salvation; . . . .” 

In the Bible, the fifth verse of Psalm 25 is thus: 

“Lead mem thy truth, and teach me. for thou arMhe God 
of my salvation; . . . .” 

(1 he first o V ei scs ol the Biblical version ate condensed into 
the first verse of the Prayer Book version; hence the Bible’s 
verse 5 is the Piayer Book's verse 4 ) 

THE MISUSE OF “THAT” 

It grieves me exceedingly that a horrible practice has crept into 
English and is used shjmelcssl> by many people who should 
know better. I refer to the use ol that with an adiective, as m the 
tollowing dreadful sentences: 

“1 had no idea the house was that small.’’ 

“As a pianist he isn’t leally that good.” 

“It the weather is that bad you had bettor stay at home.” 
In spite of common acceptance, this use of that is wrong and 
IS to be avoided. The correct forms of the above sentences 
are* 

“I bad no idea that the house was as small as that.” (The 
omission of “that” after “idea” is a permissible colloqui thsm.) 

“As a piomst he isn’t really as good as that ” 
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“If the weather is as bad as that you had better slay at home.” 

That is oftea used instead of a simple so; 

“I was that happy 1 could have cried.” 

“I went to the pictures three tunes that week, the film was that 
exciting.” 

“That happy” and “that exciting” should be “so happy ”and 
“so exciting.” 

The common expressions “that much” and “that many” 
should be “as much as that” and “as many as that.” 

“RIGHT HERE” 

“Right here,” “right there” and “light now" arc American- 
isms which J can haidly call mistakes. I have heard them on 
Children’s Television, but people w'iih any respect for English 
avoid them. That is all 1 shall say. 

“CHRISIMAS" 

Never fall into the irreverent and la/y habit ol writing “Xmas” 
for “Christmas.” Even it you aic not a Chiistian, the festival is 
important and serious enough to deserve its name in full. 

“MOOT POI.N'J ” 

A moot point, something to be debated, discussed and pon- 
dered over, derives ns name from the Anglo-Saxon town 
assembly, or court of justice, which was a moot or mote, while 
the meeting-place was the moot hall ■■ 

Unfortunately many people confuse the w'oid moot with 
mate (silent), and wrongly talk about a “mute point” instead of 
a “moot point.” 


“ALL RIGHT” 

Already, almost, almghly and altogether are right, but 
alright is wrong. I confess that there seems to be no fair reason 
for this, yet those who insist on writing “ainght” arc branded 
as .semi-ignorant. 

If you want your written Enghsh to be acceptable, theiefore, 
you must write “all right.” 
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‘^AVERSE FROM” 

You are not averse to^ or show an aversion to^ anything. The 
suffix to signifies approach, when the opposite is intended. You 
can only be averse from, or show an aversion from, something, 

CONFUSED WORDS 

Certain pairs of similar words arc often confused and wrongly 
used, one word of a pair being used in place of the other. The 
following cases are the most common, and will be dealt witli in 
turn: 

deprecate and depreciate: licence and license', 

loathe and hath {loth): prescribe and proscribe, 

forgo and forego: dependent and dependant: 

forbear and forebear : effect and affect: 

barmy and balmy : adopt and adapt. 

‘‘DEPRECAIT” AND ‘^DEPRECIAIE” 

Deprecate, meaning ‘"piay against,” is the cpposilc to ”pray 
for.” 

Depreciate, meaning (iii one sense) “disparage,” is the 
opposite to “praise.” 

These two verbs, and iheir derivalives, are often confused. 
The confusion not due solely to the similar appearance of the 
words, but also to the 1‘act that sometimes they can be very 
similar in meaning. Consider this sentence: 

“The Cil> Architect deprecated the tendency ot the Works 
Department to allow^ famous building' to get into bad states of 
neglect.” 

I’lie City Architect could have been either praying against the 
tendency -that is, wishing that the tendency was absent— or 
disparaging it. In this case, therefore, either deprecated or 
depreciated could be used with similar clfcct. 

If, instead of praying for our enemies (as morally we should), 
we pray against ♦hem, W'e deprecate them, just as we deprecate 
all the things we should not pray for— war, disease, famine, 
suffering. Yet often deprecate (or one of its derivatives) is used 
instead of depreciate (or one of its derivatives), as in the 
following two examples: 
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“Self-deprecation is a virtue of the humble-minded ” 

“The chairman, publicly deprecating the committee’s rash 
action, rose and left the loom.” 

Ask >ourself the meaning of each sentence. 

Doct the first mean that the humble-minded pray against 
themselves or disparage themselves? They are not likely to piay 
against themselves, and the obvious meaning is that they 
disparage themselves. The correct cxpicssion, then, is “self- 
deprecialion.” 

In the second sentence, is the chairman praying against the 
committee’s action or disparaging it? 1 think he is ceitainly dis- 
paiaginu it, so that the v^ord should be “depreciating.” 

1 said that depreciate^ m one sen^e, meant disparage. In 
another sense, ol course, it means decline m value, but then it is 
used intransitively, as in : “ 1 he value ol the machine depreciates 
by 20 pci (;ent. each ycat, and will thus be written off in five 
yeais ” 


‘‘LOATJIE’’ AND • LOATir’ 

Loathe is the veib, meaning detest or hate. Loath is an ad- 
jective, meaning unwillinp oi icluctant. 

Loth IS simply another term ot “loath,” and is used mainly 
in the stranae idiom, “nothing loth,” which means “eager” or 
“willing.” “When asked if he would like a half-holiday, Jim, 
nothing loth, accepted the master’s otler.” 

it is qiuk common to find loathe and loath confused: 

“1 loath liavclling by trv. n” on-tcad ol loathe). 

“Though loathe to leave home lie went abroad to seek his 
fortune” (instead ot loath) 

Loathing is a present participle oltwn used as a noun, as in* 
“lie viewed the scene with loalliiiig,’ 

“FORGO” AND “I ORFGO” 

To forgo means to give up, and to forego means to piccede, 
to eo bclore 

. Yet very frequently forego is wrongly used instead oiforgo^ as 
in* 

“Will you promise to forego your half-holiday if I grant you 
this favour?” forego should be forgo. 
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Perhaps the reason for the error is the fact that forego in its 
correct sense has fallen into disuse. There are so many other 
fore- words that people may forget that for- words exist as well. 
Forget IS one of them. 

‘TORBEAR’’ AJSiD ‘‘FOREBEAR’’ 

The remarks in the last paiagraph apply to forbear and 
forebear. To forbear means to suffer in patience, to hold oneself 
in check. A forebear is an ancestor. 

“BARMY” AND “BALMY” 

These two words ate often conlused Barmy (from barm^ 
which IS another name tor yeast) literally means “frothy,” but 
more often the meaning is extended to "'slightly mad.” Balmy 
(from Afl/m, a fragrant ]uict, oinlment or oil) means “soft, 
soothing, fragrant, niiM ” Ihe coiKct usages are shown m the 
following sentences 

“You must be barmy to btlieve everything he tells you ” 

“Isn't It a wondci fully balmy evenina!” ♦ 

(1 he second sentence, althou\*h couched as a question, is meant 
as an exclamation and therefore rtetives the exchmatiun mark 
rather than the question mark ) 

“LKTNCE” AND “LICTNSE” 

Licence is the ni*im IJceme is the verb 

A licensed nousc can have a seven day licence The landlord 
IS the licensee. 

“PRESCRIBE” AND “PROSCRIBE” 

To prescribe means to lav down with authority, to direct 
something for use a^ a lemcdy, to asseit a pre>criptivc title. Its 
usual application is in connection with medicine 

lo proscribe is to publish the name of something as doomed 
or cond^rrn^d, lo outlaw, to banish, to foibid, to denounce as 
dangerous 1 hus, an organisation or a publication can be pios- 
enbed by a government, an author ity or anyone else who 
consideis It IS dangerous, subversive or seditious By modern 
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general usage, however, there is no implication that the pro- 
scribed organisation or publication must cease to exist. 

“DEPENDENT’’ AND “DEPENDANT” 

Dependent and independent are adjectives. 

“He is dependent on me,” 

“The Daily Reflection is independent of party, creed and 
sectional interests.’' 

“Prisoner was desciibed us of independent means.” 

Dependant is a noun, being someone or something dependent 
on someone or sonictliinc cKe. 

“As a married man and a father 1 have several dependants 
who look to me f(»r siippc^rl.” 

These words arc often confused, the greater tendency being 
to use dependant fc^r dependent 

“EFFECT” AND “AFFECT” 

rffect ^ind affect ghe rise to much muddled thinking. 

Effect can be both a noun and a verb. Here it is as a noun: 

“Ihe elTcct of the speech was to electrify the audience.” 

“Certain drugs have a soporilic cited.” 

“Independence may have the effect of arrogance.” 

Here is effect as a veib, meaning “bring about”; 

“The judge said he hoped tlic arrangement >vould effect a 
reconciliation between the parties,” 

“After much heated disc> ssio.i the di&putants appealed to 
the chairman, who leconimended that a compromise be effected 
without delay.” 

“Effecting the rmhi deeice of tLmpe‘‘alure in the furnace is a 
matter of great skill.” 

^ It should be noted that the verb effect is always transitive. 

Affect IS al^o a verb, and only a veib. When u.scd transitively 
it means “have an effect on.” 

“The only matter now affecting the issue is the legal right of 
the lessee to enter the land.” 

. “Onions do not affect my eyes as they do other people’s.” 

“She was visibly affected by the sad ]Moceedings.” • 

Affect can also be used intran'iilivcly to mean “pretend,” 
but in this sense it is always followed by “to,” as in: 
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“He affects to be a wealthy man.” 

“She affects to be a woman of no importance.” 

This meaning of affect gives the noun affectation (pretence), 

“ADOPT” AND “ADAPT” 

“We shall adopt, as our motto, ‘Nil desperandum*.” 

“At last they decided to adop a child.” 

‘The play is adapted from the German.” 

“We could adapt the curtains to fit the windows of the new 
house,” 

Hardl\ anyone finds .»ny trouble in the use of the verbs 
adopt and adapt, I have seen evidence of confusion, however, in 
the derived nouns adoption and adaptation. Ft is not uncommon 
to see or hear adaption, the only fault in the use i)f which seems 
to be a lack, of observation. 

Incidentally, it is absuid to speak of an “adopted parent.” 
The adjective here should be adoptive. 

“SCAN” 

Too many people give scan the directly opposite meaning 
to Its real meaning To scan anything does not mean to 
glance at it liurricdly. It means to scrutinise it thoroughly, 
to digest It properly, to get the full flavour or interpretation 
of It. 

Grammar is like law in that ignorance ls no excuse, and there 
is no excuse for misuse of scan, 

Tfiere is the associated meaning o\' scan., of course, as applied 
to vtrse. To scan a line of verse is to count its metrical feet, a 
loot being a group of svllables on one beat. 

Thus, Gray’s line, “The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the 
lea,” IS scanned thus; 

“The low/ing herd/ winds slow/ly o’er/ the lea.” 

I hope you will forgive this short digression, but if you are 
sufficiently interested in English to read this book you should 
be interested in veise. As there are five feet in this line (divided 
by oblique strokes), the line is called a pentameter. Each foot is 
of two syllables, one short and one long, and this kind of fool 
is called an iambus. The line is thus an iambic pentameter, and 
although a simple form of poetic construction it has immense 
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capabilities. For a study of iambic pentameters you cannot do 
batter than read Shakespeare. 

REDUNDANT PAST PARTICIPLES 

Redundant past participles are rather similar to redundant 
conditionals (page 47). 

“He would have had to have waited*' contains two past 
participles {had and waited) only one is necessaiy. The 
meaning of this sentence should be expressed thus: 

“He would have had to wait." 

UNATTACHED PARTICIPLES 

Now we conic to a class of enor v/hich is probably the mosi 
common of, all— so common, in fad, that 1 ha\e Iclt it almost 
to the last. 

Always remember this: a present participle must he logically 
attached to a noun or a pronoun 

Paificiples in general are dealt with in Chaptci IV (page 40). 
An example of an unattached present participle ts given in 
Chapter VI (page 7J) in the sentence: 

“Referring to your letter of the 16th No\cmber, the horse 
was sold last Monday/' 

If this is strictly interpreted, the present participle referring 
IS attached to the horse. But the wTilcr does not really mean 
that the horse was referring to the letter of the 16ib November. 
He means that he himselt referring to the letter. There are 
several ways in w'hich the sentence could be made sensible, and 
here is one: 

“Referring to your letter of the Ifth November, 1 have to 
state that the horse was sold last Mo'’da>." 

.“I have to state” is eomineicia! English, but at least the 
sentence is now grammatical, with the paiticjple referring 
attached to the pionoun /. 

This silly kind of mistake is extremely prevalent in commercial 
conespondence. Think, loo, of the common misuse oi' providing, 
as in: 

“Providing the goods arc despatched by the end of December 
we shall pay in full by the end of January.” 

Literally, this means that we arc doing \hc providing, and this, 
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of course, is nonsense. Tbc word here should be the past 
participle provided. 

Here is a newspaper paragraph 

‘‘Providing the weather is suitable, the Queen and the Duhe 
of Edinburgh intend to take nuxt month a week’s ciu^l in 
the Mediterranean.” 

The Queen and the Duke have enoui^h to think about without 
providing that the weather is suitable, and here, too, the word 
should be provided. 


“ASSITMING’’ 

We are still m our study of unattached participles, and 
our next target is assuming This kind ol construction is 
common. 

“Assuming it docs not rain, tiiC mitch will take plucc as 
arranged.” 

This means that the match will do the assuming, when actu- 
allv the assumim? f done bv the oiganisers of the match li the 
writer wants to use the woid assuming he should write the 
sentence this way 

“Assuming it dots not niii the organisu^ will see that the 
match takes place as arrah cd ” 

I should prefer, however, to call m the aid of tbc past paiii- 
cipL assumed^ like this 

“It being assumed that it does not rain”— oi “will not rain” — 
“the match will take place '\^ arranged ” 

The tolloWing Irom a London newspaper. 

“The stage is set loi a dramatic denouement ol lli^ Mohkc in 
ciisis by the Cjo\cinn‘ent-acccptcd deadline of Mondas nett 
assuming which is lar tioin certain -that a jic^t ganihlc h\ 
M I aiire the I rcrcli Picmicr, comes ofl 

The present paiticipte assuming is not attached to arulhin*!^ 
And It is ditlicult to see what the rcUlive pronoun hAic/i is 
related to The rcpoiter should have wriltcu sonu^hing like 
tbi« 

“I he stage is '‘Cl for a dramatic denouement ol the Moroccan 
crisis by the Go\ernmenl-acceptcd deadline ol Monday next 
It beingyassumed that a ereat eamble bv M I aurc, the 1 rc lU h 
Premier, corner otl It is, howcvei, far from ceitain il it will 
come ofl.” 
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“JUDGING** 

Many professional journalists arc fond of the present parti- 
ciple judging and often use a wrongly Here is one example: 

“Judging by accounts in tlie British Piess, Miss Joyce Gren- 
feirs opening night m New York seems to ha\e been success- 
ful/’ 

This means that the opening night did the judging The use of 
judged would have saved the situation 

Here la another passage where judged should have been used 
instead of judging 

“Judging by the dcpanmcnl stores’ sales, this looks like 
being France's most prosperous Chn^tmas since the war.” 

miscellanloijs examples of unattached 

• PARriCU*LES 

Prevalent errors are in the use of “broadly speaking,” “strictl> 
speaking,” “generally speaking,” and all the other kinds of 
speaking. 

“Broadly spcakinj, ihe fortunes of the cateiing trade depend 
on the wcathci.” 

Can It be the fortunes of the cateiing trade which speak 
broadly"* This sentence would have made sense if “speaking” 
had been omitted 

Then there is the othei old friend which appears in alt the 
picture papers, m respectable newspapers and on picture 
postcards. “Beach at Scahampton, looking ciat” 

The reader or viewer is meant to assume that he is looking 
east. But the literal meanmg is that the beach itself is looking 
east — the direct opposite to the mcan'ng intended. 

The following is from a literary art Me by a former editor. 
“Looking back, then, two editors are outstanding . . . .” The 
passage should be reconstructed: “If we look back,” or “If 
one looks back, then, two editors aic outstanding . . . 

How do you like the following confused passage? 

“Having made this quite cleai it can be staled for what it is 
w.orlh, that since nationalization Bolivian tin has been sold at 
prices averaging a dollar and less and has cost frorn^ dollar 
and a half to two dollars to produce, converting costs at the 
o&cial exchange rate.” 

F 
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As it stands, the present participle havh^ is attached to the 
pronoun it. Nobody knows what H is, but whatever it is it is not 
the thing that has made ‘'this quite clear.” It is bard to find 
anything at all to which converting might be attached. 

Here is a grammatical reconstruction: 

*' This having been made quite clear, it can be stated, for what 
it is worth, that although, since nationalisation, Bolivian tin 
has cost one and a half to two dollars to produce, it has teen 
sold at prices (costs being conveited at the official exchalnge 
rate) averaging a dollar and less.” 

This is a grammatical reconstruction, but it still is not very 
good prose. I have had to insert several commas to divide the 
long sentence into logical gioups, but the effect is jerky. A much 
tetter way of writing the passage would be thus: 

“The foregoing has been made quite clear. It may be of 
interest that although, since nationalisation, Bolivian tin has 
cost one ,ind a half to two dollars to produce, its average selling 
price at the official exchange rate has averaged a dollar or even 
less.*’ 

The present participles have now been cut out altogether. 
Incidentally, I have changed the z of ‘nationalisation” to s 
simply because 1 picfer it that way. Sonic publi^ing houses 
favour z in such word->. 

For the following sentence some slight e.\cuse may be 
found: 

“Berlin, taking East and West together, is today the un- 
doubted theatrical capital of Gcimany again, and one of the 
leading theatre cities of the world.” 

It may be argued by the writer that he meant the iahii^ to be 
interpreted as done by Berlin. Jt is doubtful, however, and I 
should prefer this: 

“East and West taken together, Berlin is today the undoubted 
theatrical capital of (jciniaiiy . . . .” 

1 he loHowiiig is an extract from a eulogy of a leader of a 
nationalised industry: 

“When talking to X , the future of nationalisation seems a lot 
more important than the pist.” 

Surely the future of nationalisation has not been talking 
to X 1 Yet that is just what it means. What the writer intended, 
of course, was this: 

“When one talks to X., the future of nationalisatiou . . . .” 
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A university professor might be expected to be aware of the 
pitfalls in the use of participles, but here is an extract from a 
professor’s foreword to a text-book on mining engineering: 

“Having practised mining engineering for over thirty years 
and taught it for five, existing text-books had long seemed 
unsatisfactory.” 

If the professor wanted to use the participle he should have 
used it like this: 

‘‘Having practised mining engineering for over thirty years 
and taught it for five, 1 have long found existing text-books 
apparently unsatisfactory.” 

An excellent article in a scientific journal bore this title: 
“txploration of the Eaith’s Upper Atmosphere Using High- 
Allitude Rockets.” 

Now, it was not the exploration which was using the rockets, 
but the experimenters, fhe title should have been: “Irxploration 
of the Earth’s Upper Atmosphere by llie Use of High-Altitude 
• Rockets,” 


UNINTEMIONAI. EIIIMOUR 

Some examples of unattached participles are unintentionally 
funny. Some arc tragically funny, as in tins extract from the 
transactions ot a historical society: 

“In carrying out this dreadful punishment, the \ictim was 
fastened into a stool or chair at the end of a sort of sec-saw, 
and was raised and lowered into a pool ot water, m which she 
was coniplctely submerged . . . 

The poor victim was not v, irrying out this dreadful punish- 
ment, but that is the meaning of the sentence. One wa]y of 
correcting the consU action would be tlius; 

“In the carrying-out of this drcadfui punishment, ihc victim 
was fastened into a stool or chair , . . 

This is from a reader’s letter to an editor: 

“Arising out of the Suez crisis, we are about to be made to 
realise what it means to be short of oil and pctiol, the two fuels 
to which some of our brilliant politicians have confined road 
transport.” 

The letter means that fve are arising out of the Suft: crisis, 
like Venus arismg out of the foam, and it is surprising that it 
was published as written. The sub-editor who passed it to the 
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compositor should have corrected it, perhaps in this fashion: 
“As a result of the Suez crisis, ue are about to be made to 
realise . . . 

A high-ranking officer m the Irish Republican Army wrote 
this in a communiqud; 

“hailing to find the keys, forcible entry was effected.” Did 
forcible entry fail to find the keys? Of course not. What the 
officer meant to say could have been written like this: 

“Failing to find the keys, the intruders made a forcible 
entry,” or like this clumsy alternative, 

“Failure to find the keys resulted in the effecting of a foicible 
entry.” 

The following unfortunate example is from a book: 

“Having eaten our dinner . . . and drunk our wines, the 
ladies have withdrawn and we have been left alone in the 
dmmg room.” 

Lest the leader may gather that the ladies ixere greedy, I 
now give the writer’s intention: 

“We have eaten our dinner and drunk our wines. The ladies 
have withdrawn and we have been left alone in the dining- 
room” (Notice the hyphen) 

In some chatty notes foi women on Contineiftal travel 1 
found this gem: 

“Pei fume remains one of the most popular presents brought 
from the Continent by the returning holidaymaker. It is so 
popular that even aftci firmly declaring ‘Nothing’ at the 
Customs counter the officer is apt to fix one with a disbelieving 
eye and ask, ‘No perfume or aleohol ?’ ” 

It IS not the Customs officer who makes the declaration, 
howevei, but the traveller. The second sentence should start 
like this to make sense- 

“It IS so popular that even after one has declared ‘Nothing’ 
at the Customs counter . . . .” 

UNATTACIIFD PAST PARTICIPLES 

Most examples of the misuse of participles are concerned with 
present particip'cs, which usually end in -ing. But even past 
participles, often ending in ~ed, can lead people astray, and I 
shall give two examples 

The first is from a magazine concerned with motoimg: 
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“The picoic table is whbm easy reach when seated on camp 
stools,” 

Logically, this means that when the picnic-table is seated on 
camp-stools it is within easy reach. This kind of thing takes us 
into a world of tiresome nonsense, for the writer does not even 
say that he is referring to the picnickers. No doubt what he 
means is this; 

“The picnic-table is within easy reach when the picnickers are 
seated on camp-stools.” 

But there is no need to go to this length, and the following 
would be quPe adequate; “The picnic-table is within easy 
re ich of the camp-stools.” 

My second example is from the catalogue of a building 
exhibition ; 

“Strong, clean and economically priced, we have strong 
conviction in recommending this product.” 

Let this be the last. We have gone beyond amusement. A 
suitable reconstruction of this horrible example would be: 

“Wc have strong conviction in recommending this product, 
which is strong, clean and cheap ” 

OTHER MISUSES OF IHE PRESENT PARTICIPLE 

There is one form of construction with the present partiaple 
which, fiankly, presents a problem. I refer to the instructional 
or informative type of sentence which reads something like 
this; 

“The machine is started b> switching on the current and mov- 
ing the control arm over to lac extreme left.” 

7 his IS not right as it stands, as the paiticiples switchittg and 
moving are not disciplined by anything The sentence would be 
quite correct, however, in this foim; 

. “The operator starts the machine by switching on the current 
and .moving the control arm over to the extreme left.” Here, 
the paniciplcs aie disciplined by the words the operator, which 
are, in fact, the subject of the sentence. In the example as 
given, it IS diflioult to analyse the sentence into subject, verb 
and object, and, m fact, if a sentence cannot be so analysed it 
IS suspect. • 

If the example is an instruction to operators, it could Just as 
well have been written, quite corieclly, in the imperative mood: 
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“Start the machine by switching on the current and moving 
the control arm over to the extreme left ” 

Such sentences ate not always mstiuctions to operators, and 
the imperative mood cannot always be used One solution is to 
treat such awkward participles as nouns, like this 
“The machine is staitcd by the switching-on of the current 
and the moving of Ihc control arm ovei lo the extreme Ictl ” 
This sentence, thouah coirect, i clums> Some sentences, if 
treated in this way with present paaiciplcs as nouns, arc even 
worse How, for instance, could the following be corrected*^ 

1 “A new lawn may be made cithei b> laying tuivcs or by 
sowing seed ” 

2 “Cut as shown in the illuatration, the centre cut being made 
by pressing the kiiife-bladc down and pulling it out ’ 

3 “Ihere is an clcctionic whecl-balam ing machine that 
enables the wheels to be balanced without removimj them from 
the car ’’ 

4 “Any misadjustinent may be gauced by grasping the centre 
rinfi[ tirmly with both hands and pushing a down and pullino it 
up alon : the length of the shall " 

f ir^t let iis s( c the etlcct of treating the pic^cnt participle*^ as 
nours 

1 ‘ A ne\v lawn mav be made either by the laving ol turves or 
by the sowiiu o( sc^d 

2 “(^ut as shown in the illustrUiun, ihe centie cut being made 
h\ a I f. MiiT 1 1 rhe I nih blade down and a pulling ol it out “ 
^ " Th iv. l^ au Lledionic whtcl-hilaneina machine that enables 
ihc w’ulIs Ut i/c baiinv-cd without the rcmovmn ol them from 
the % jr 

4 ‘\nv nii'^'idiusiniciit ina> be muecd bj a gi isping ot the 
teruic ling himlv v/ilh b >th nand> and a pushing ol it down 
and a pulling ot it up dong the len<?th ol the sha^f “ 

No I now s >imds '^iiisfactory Nos 2, 3 and 4, however, are 
too cunibci some, and il would be better to lewi itc the sentences 
No 2 St Ills in the imperative mood (“C ut as shown”) it 
mial t IS well continue in this mood. Here are my suageslioiis 
- X ut is sh iwii m the illustration, making the centre cut by 
pre-sing the kiiite-blade down and pulling it out ” 
i T lic5 e is an electronic wheel-balancing machine that enables 

the *vhccls to be bilanccd without their removal from the 
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4 ‘Any mi^iadjustment may be gauged if tlje centre ring is 
grasped firmly with both bands and pushed down and pulled 
up along the length of the shaft/* 

The present participle beit^ is often maltreated, as m the 
following examples: 

1. “The possibility of strong head winds being encountered is 
not precluded/* 


2. “The skid appears to have been precipitated by oil being 
sprayed on to a rear wheel by a defective oil breather pipe/* 
‘‘Upon it being explained to him, he agreed with the piopo- 
saL 


Ml these examples can be eawly coi rc..ted by the licatment of 
pnsent participles as nouns, in this way 
I. “The possibility of the cneountcring ol strong head winds 
IS not piecluded/* 

2 “The sLjd appears to have been piecipit Utd by the spraying 
of oil on to a rear wheel b\ a defective oil breather pipe/* 

4 ‘'Upon its being explained to him, he agiecel with the pro- 
posal ’* 

Soniciime, the con ct manipulation ol a pic^^cnt paiiiciplc 
inakt s the sente ikc sound clumsy, as we have seen But it you 
ai 'Uw that unmammatical sentences Id e those 1 have quoted aie 
justiticd by common usage 1 cannot agree Common usage can 
Ol I asionally he a good senant but is never a made* It common 
usage IS to be our outy guide m urammar wc have the w ty open 
to all kinds of slipshod wiilini and speech and even to illiter- 
acy 


I NRO AILD WORIKS 

Lastly, 1 come to misconstiuctions of sentences bv tbi use cM 
uniclatcd words other tli^n participles 
This IS from an aiticlc oi i e-clebratcu man 
“Though shy ol pcisonal publicity, most people find him 
friendly and easy to gci on with *’ 

This means that most people arc shy ol pcr>>onal piihlicily 
The writer, on the other lianvl really means that celebrated 
man is shy If the writci had lead the passage cardtiMy belore 
sending it lor publication he should ha\ teahscd tha4 leaders 
would be hoodwinked by the false rcl u on ol "llumali shy*’ 
with “most people *' The cdiloiial slaO wcic dull in not icOticing 
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the mistake^ and the sentence could have been corrected simply 
by the insertion of **he is” after “Though.” 

At the end of 1956 the Passport Office enclosed a typewritten 
slip in all new passports, which ran thus: 

“In view of the present emergency persons proposing to visit 
Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and 
Libya are advised to postpone their visit unless they are abso- 
lutely essential.” 

The pronoun they is wrongly related to persons^ so that as 
the sentence is written it means that the persons are advised to 
postpone their visits unless they, the persons, are absolutely 
essenlial. This is hardly complimentary to intending travellers, 
for most people like to think they are essential. Another error 
in the sentence is the use of visit in the singular instead of the 
plural. 

The following would convey the meaning correctly: 

“In view of the present emergency persons proposing to visit 
Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and 
Libya are advised to postpone their visits unless these visits are 
absolutely essential.” 

You need not worry about the repetition of the word visits, 
for the serious nature of the matter demands precision, and in 
any case repetition is better than “the latter” or “the same.” 



CHAPTER XI 


Oddities of the Lan9uage 


In English there arc numerous peculiar constructions and uses 
of words which cannot be classed as mistakes but which are 
interesting enough to deserve discussion. While many of these 
are acceptable m literate society, some aie not recommended for 
regular us&and may, in fact, be fi owned upon. 

I shall deal with some of these language oddities — as I have 
called them for the purpose of this chapter — and shall start with 
the Mibjcct of cljch<Ss. 


CXICHfiS 

Cliche is the past participle of the French verb clicher^ “to 
stereotype.'’ Ihus, in English, a cln^h6 is a word, plrrase, 
clause or sentence that has become figuratively stereotyped, 
or so i)\erwoikcJ that il Jias ceased to be eflcctjve. Cliches 
aie often used innocently by ingenuous people and are 
apt to provoke loleiant smiles or, at the worst, impolite 
sinegcis. 

The thing to remember about any cliche is that originally 
It was a clever, pungcnl, economical, euphonious or even witty 
expression. Whoever started it, other people copied it because 
they liked the sound of it or because 4>f ns handiness m saving 
thought and in exprcdSing much in little. 

Thiough constant use, however, cliches Jose their originality 
and can even become evidence of mental poverty in their users. 
They are to be avoided as iar as possible. 1 say “as iar as pos- 
sible’* because certain useful words like “iiKidentally” and 
phrases like “as a matter of fact,’* which are undeniabib clichfe, 
are so truly useful that they do not bring “the ghost of a smile” 
(this IS a tlich6) to the iace of a listener or reader. 1 say “as far 
p* m 
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as possible” for a second reason — that nobody, try as he may, 
can avoid clichds altogether, 

“Commercial English” bristles with clichds, and I appreciate 
a business letter written in slraightforwaid language. 

I give below a list of clichi^s, some of them old, some not so 
old. If any of these expressions, or others like them, come into 
your mind while you arc writing or speakmg, you must be 
cautious. In Avriling you have time *o hunt for ways of escape, 
but in speech you are liable to say the lirst thing you think of, 

“I couldn’t care less ” “The major part of” (most of) 

“Pnor to” (before) “1 read him like a book.” 

“Raining cals and dogs” “Smoking like a house on fire” 
“A step in the right dii cction” “The letter of the law” 

“The arm of tlie law” “With monotonous regularity” 

“Common or garden” “By and laige” 

“Wearing-apparel” “Reading-matter” 

“The order of the day” ‘TKplonng esery avenue” 

“Leaving no 'stone unlmned” “Be made the recipient of” (be 

given). 

“Making the supicme sacii- “U stands to itason ” 
fice” 

“The long aim o( toinci- “Sleeping the steep ol the 
dence.” just” 

“In his hcait of hearts” ‘ The cup that cbeei^ but not 

iiiebiiates” 

“Conspicuous by his absence” “Lease well alone’ 

“ 1 he nous of fate” “ I he psychological moment” 

“Not wi'.eiy but too well” ‘ Moic in soiiow than anger” 
“This hulls me inuic than it ‘ Nemesis oscrtookhim ” 
hurls you 

You will be able to add many cliches to this list 
COMMERCI4L kNGLkSH 

“Commercial English,” as 1 have said, bi istlcs with cliches, 
but these chch6s are ot a paiticular and strange kind. A business 
letter in simple English shows that the writer has cleared hiS 
mind of, or has never acquired those liteless collection' of 
words which may even, for all I know be taught in commercial 
schools 
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“Youis to hand,’' for ini.tance —this is dreadful “The work 
IS in hand” is only slightly better Then there arc our old friends 
ult. and prox.^ which are indefensible. There is no reason 
It all why dates should not be given as the 15th June or the 
20th December. The horrible expression “even date,” for 
‘ today,” IS inexplicable, for it does not even have the viituc of 
‘.tving space 

“I acknowledge receipt of your Icttei” is ungrammatical You 
receive a Icttei oi you acknowledge letter, but }ou cannot 
acknowledge receipt 

So many wntcis of business letters think it a sin to lepeat 
anything that they are prone to writing about “the same,” or 
^ven “same.” This quaint practice so unnecessary as to be 
comical 

“We regret” is often u ed whcic it would be more polite or 
more feeling to '-ay ”Wc are soiry.” There may be a difference 
between •“tell” and 'Tnform,” but m cases where thcie is no 
difference “tell” is picferablc 

“f would” 01 ‘we would’ is olten used instead of “I should” 
or “we should” ‘ forward” and “despatch” are used where 
“senvf’ would be better “Bccin” oi “stait” is usually better 
than “commence ” Pci^onallv, 1 only use the longer or the less 
simple word it the rh>thm ot the letter is improved b> it. 

R(Kk- bottom is touched by re and in re These are especially 
iavoured by solicitois, who should know better. 

lO,” ‘‘AS REGARDS,” ‘Wim REGARD TO” 

“As to the childrc-n,” wc might re id, “the> aie enio^mg their 
holiday immensely ” 

t do not know why the wiilei could not have written simply 
‘The children are cnioying their holiday immensely.” let us 
suppose, however, that he had a genuine reason: foi example, 
be might ha\c begun writing about the other members of the 
faqlily and wanted to make a special point of adding something 
about the children ” 

Instead of “As to,” then, he might htve used “As for,” 
“As regards,” “With regard to,” or, ungrammatically “Re- 
garding.” “Regarding” is wrong because it is an unattached 
present participle, the children aic not legarding themselves. 

Anyway, the five expressions, '•imiLr iii meaning, are clumsy. 
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They are, however, shorter than the full and more explanatory 
construction 

“On the subject of the children, I can report that they are 
enjoying their holiday immensely ” 

Aie the expressions acceptable > “Regarding” is not accep- 
table, as we have seen. “As regards” is the most awkuard, for it 
IS difficult to find any logical basis for it “As to” and “As for” 
are better “With regard lo,” in ray opinion, is the most accep- 
table of all. 

“THE FORMER” 4ND “THE LAllER” 

Too much use is made of “the formei” and “the latter,” m 
the mistaken belief that it is bad Lnghsh to repeat a wo'‘d. It 
may be bad English if the repetition can be avoided, but the use 
of “the former” and “the latter” is a pool way of avoiding it 
“The two greatest men m the histoiy of Stonechester wete 
Emmanuel Scamper and Ben j imin T hwaites Both wc^e staunch 
councillors and noted philanthropists, but while the former was 
noted also for his horse-raeing inteiests the latter’s aveision 
from all kinds of gambling wa> panicularly well known ” 
When the reader comes acioss “the foimei” and “the lattei” 
he has to look back to see what is meant, and this is ont fat lor 
against ihcir use In the above passage, for instance the reader 
cannot be expected to gnsp immediately that ‘ the lormcr” 
IS Scamper and “the latter” T hwaites 
“The former” and “the latter” also tend to make a passage 
sound stilted I should piefcr it wiittcn in this wa> 

“The two greilesl men in the histoiy of Stonechester were 
Emmanuel Scamper and Benjamin T hwaites Both weu 
staunch councillors and noted philanthiopists, but wiiile 
^Scamper was noted also for his hoise racing interests 1 hwaites’s 
'aversion from all kinds of gambling was partii.-ularly well 
known ” 

“Aversion from,” lociJentall}, is ri.?ht The comtnon 
“aversion to” is wrong, “to” (as 1 have explained elscwhcic) 
signifying appiuach 

1 know that ever>body uses “the former” and “the latter” 
sometimes, but theu use should be minimised and conhned as 
far as pO'sSiblc lo complicated items consisting of groups of 
words One important thing to remember is that “the foinici” 
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and “die latter” can be used onl> for a pair of items, and the 
following examples are wrong : 

“Problems of the future which will have to be faced by our 
big cities include housing of increasing populations, provision 
of more schools, smooth and balanced organisation of 
pubhc transport, and long-overdue elimination of traffic 
congestion. Of these problems, the former is perhaps the most 
urgent.” 

“Speaking of Mailowc, Bacon and Shakespeare himself, 1 
thmk thcie is no doubt that the latter was responsible for all 
the plays ” 

In the first example, the use of “the former” would be quite 
ju'tihed if there had been only two items, as each item consists 
of a gioup of words which could not be convemently repeated. 
As there are more than two items, however, it is wrong to use 
“the former,” and in '•uch cases we should say “the fiist” and 
“the last”*or “the hrst-named” and “the last-named.” 

In the second example “the last’ oi “the last-named” should 
have been used if this kind of consn uction had been wanted, 
but the sentence would be better in this lorm; 

“Spc'aking of Marlowe, Bacon and Shakespeare, I think there 
IS no doubt that Shakespeare himself was responsible for all the 
plays ” 


ELLIPSIS IN COMPARISONS 

Ellipsis (page 53) is simplv a shoitening by the omission of 
certain words which are understood, and bv “ellipsis in com- 
parisons” I mean sentences like this 
“Tcmpcratuics today will be lover than yesterday.” This is 
a shortened form of each of the following: 

“Temperatures today will be lower than yesterday’s ” 

“1 emperatures today will be lower liian they were yesterday ” * 
“ Temperatures today will be lower ihan those of yesterday.” 
T^e ellipsis is generally acceptable, but I thmk it preferable 
to use the full form if it is not loo unwieldy. 

SWITCHED ADJECnVES 

When we speak of a “generous gift” we do not mean that the 
gift IS generous but that the giver is generous The adjective 
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generous has been switched from one thing to another and 
becomes a ‘"switched adjective ” 

There is no harm m this practice as long as the reader or 
listener understands the intention of the writer or speaker. 
Other examples of switched adjectives are “glad tidings,” ‘"sad 
news” and even "‘happy Christmas ” 

^‘LOSr TO” 

The phrase lost to is stiangcl> used iii two ways, as the follow- 
ing sentences show 

“When Mr X letircd fiom business after lifty years of hard 
worl he fell that the commercial world was lost to him for 
ever ” 

“When Ml X pla>ed in the bowls match this year he lost 
the championship to Mr V ” 

In each case it is Mi X who h the losci, but while in the 
(list instance the thing lost (the commercial world) is lost to 
himscll, m tue second instance the thing lost (the championship) 
IS lost to somebody vKc 

The general conclusion seems to be that il the thing lost is 
not gained bv inyone else in paiticular it is lost to the loser 
If the thing lost is gained bv somebody it i:> lost to the gamer. 
Here are some inoie examples- 
“All that she had cbenshed v^as lost to her ” 

“Rur.tania’s oncc-pro^perous tiade m string bigs has been 
lost to her go-ahead net^hboui, Pwtuhiia “ 

“As lie waadeied through the sliects ol London, destitute, he 
bitterly relented the wav hisfoitune had dwindled away and was 
now \.omplctk,Iy lo^t to him ’ 

“As 11,. wa]idcrk.d thioueli the streets of I Mndon, destitute, he 
biUul) resented Ih^. \va> his leg tim i1c loitane had been lost to 
his cunning and m ilcvoicnt kinsman " 

When the phrase IS u cd (in Uad of hsi to) the thmglost 
can onh be lost to the gamei 

ou must not IojC youi business to ihat tcmbic shop acioss 
the road ” 


“SPOLIAIION” 

Spoliation (waitime plundeiui<y, lobbcry or destruction) is 
# the noun of the veib “to spoil” oi "‘to despoil ” Some people 
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imagine tl at it is a corrupt form of “spoliation,” but this K 
not so. Actually, spoil is the word at fault, as the Latin verb 
is spoUtare. 

Even if “spoilation” had been correct popular speech would 
probably have corrupted it to “spohation,” which is easier to 
say. just as popular speech has corrupted the pronunciation of 
aeration to “areation.” 


“AS FROM” 

Two prepositions side by s’de are often frowned upon, but 
“as from” can be a useful and legitimate phrase. 

“Order of 25tb January, 19—. As from Isl January, wages 
and salaries will be increased by 5 pei rent.” 

“As from” here indicates piecisely that the order takes effect 
from a date earlier than the date on which it is written, and I 
have no quarrel with anyone who uses it in this sense. But I 
see no point in its use if, for example, the effective date is 
after the date of the order, in which case “as” should be 
omitted ; 

“Order of 25th January, 19—. From 1st February. wagCband 
salaries will be increased by 5 pet cent.” 

If we come to another kind of writing, tlieic is this: 

“He heard a voice as fiom a great distance, and, waking 
from his dream, saw his father beside him.” 

There is nothing wrong w ith “as from” if it is regarded as an 
ellipsis. Thus in the first example it could be “as [il it is] from.” 
and in the last example “as jit it cmie] fiom.” 


“EIC” 

“Etc,” or “^.”_is an abbreviatiou of “etcet era.” w hicaJs 
'La](jn fof‘*[ahd tKe 'rest.” Its use should be str ictly coi^ned t o 
notes and iot titt^ ,''an3 in ordinary prose Ts a~sij» n ofT^in TOs. 
IT, after ^vinj a list ofitems, a wriTer whnfs fp ioal^ljUEeexis- 
tehce of more, he should use soihe such' expression “.md so 
fbrfh,”“ahd so-'on,”or''an(rolhers.” ' • " 

There afe other simiTaf pedantic L iim abbreviations, such 
as et «/ (“and el-.ewhere”) and et seq (“u^nd the following”), but 
the use of these is dying out. 
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“AND/OR” 

The term “and/or” has api»ared for many years not only in 
official publications but also in more general writing. It may be 
convenient in certain limited circumstances, but it is not good 
En^ish. 

‘'Instructums to CouncU. The presentation of the Aldermen to 
His Grace will be made by the Lord Mayor and/or the Sheriff.” 

Now, in that official instruction, v\here brevity and clarity 
are both desirable, I think that “and/or” is justified. There is no 
justification, however, for “and/or” in the following: 

“The features we look for in the ideal novel include accurate 
characterisation, an attractive literary style, the power of 
holding the reader’s attention, a reasonable degree of probabil- 
ity and/or a good plot skilfully woven.” 

The writer means that if we cannot have a reasonable degree 
of probability we want a good plot skilfully wovcnl but pre- 
ferably we should have both. He should say so, then. It will take 
longer, but the reader does not expect to find telegram economy 
in his prose. One way of expressing the writer's intentions.would 
be like this: 

‘The features we look for in the ideal novel include accurate 
characterisation, an attractive literary style and the power of 
holding the reader’s attention. We also look for a reasonable 
degree of probability, with the addition or alternative of a good 
plot skilfully woven.” 

Here is another esamplc. 

“I should be obliged if you would kindly send me all your 
books, manuscripts and/or typescripts for examination.” 

This would be moie pleasing thus: 

“I should be obliged if you would kindly send me, for ex- 
amination, all your books and scripts (whether manuscript or 
typescript).” 


“LTITLE” AND “A LITTLE” 

There is a distinct difference between the following two 
sentences: 

“He had little difficulty in finding the address.” 

“He hadTa little difficulty in finding the address.” 

• The first means that he found the address easily. The second 
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means that he did not find it easily. The little word a makes all 
the difference, but this is just one of the funny things about 
English. 


“TO BUILD’* 

The verb “to build” means “to erect.” And yet we read about 
various things being built which are not built at all — things 
like tunnels, canals, and underground shelters, which are dug 
or (if we want a longer word) excavated. 

If you are tempted to use the word huilA, therefore, stop to 
ask yourself if you are doing right or wrong. 

POSSESSIVE PROBLEMS 

Several place-names are prefixed by “Saint” or “St.” Strictly, 
the name of the saint in each case where po.ssession is implied 
should be given an aposlrophe-s, as the place is supposed to be 
Ins place. There are other places, of course, where no possession 
is implied— St. Asaph in Wales, for example— -but these present 
DO problem of apostrophe. 

Unfortunately, the official names, no doubt as adopted by 
the town councils, do not always follow the rules of grammar, 
and the resulting inconsistency must be confusing to foreigners. 
It IS especially distressing that St. Andrew’s, one of our oldest 
university towns, is officially St. Andrc\\s. 

The following are the official names of some of the “St.” 
places in English-speaking countries: St. Abb’s Head, St. 
Albans, St. Andrews, St. Anne’s. St. Bees, St. Bride’s Bay, St 
Catherines (Ontario), St. Catherine's Point, St. Davids, St. 
Fillans, St. George's Channel, St. Helens, St. Ives, St. John’s 
(Newloundland), St. Leonards, St, Mary’s (Scilly Isles), St. 
Neois. 


PROBI.EMS OF PLURALS 

We may be confiontcd with alternatives of the following 
kinds: 

“The United Slates are important allies.” 

“The United .*staics !.■» an important ally.” 

“The Straits of Gibtaltar were crowded with vessels.” 
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“The Straits of Gibraltar was crowded with vessels/’ 

“Ten thousand tons of ore were produced in the month.” 

“Ten thousand tons of ore was produced in the month.” 

It is commonly accepted practice to treat the United Stales 
as singular, so that the first example should be: 

“The United States is an important ally.” 

The Straits of Gibraltar, on the other hand, are treated as 
plural, so that here we should saj : 

“The Straits of Gibraltar were crowded with vessels.” 

Quantities expressed in tons, and in all other units, are 
treated as singular, the point being that it is the substance which 
is grammatically significant not the number of units. Thus, in 
“tons of ore,” the governing word is “ore,” not “tons,” so that 
the sentence should be : 

“Ten thousand tons of ore uas produced in the month.” 
If, however, both the units and the substance are plural, it is 
natural to say (for example), ”Six pounds of peas arc wanted,” 
or “Twelve acres of daffodils were destroyed by frost.” 

Plural problems of a different kind arise with collective nouns 
like company^ committee, hoard, society and so forth. Do we 
say “The committee is agreed” or “The committee agreed” ? 

There is no rule about this, and procedure largely depends 
on the sense. If the sense implies — as it usually docs— that the 
company, committee, board or society ai a whole is involved, 
the singular form of the verb should be used, as in the following 
two examples: 

“The Board m us annual report has shown a profit for the 
year, in spile of serious strikes and increased costs.” 

‘The Company has decided in the interests of safety to install 
special protective devices in the factory.” 

But if the sense implies that the individual members of the 
organisation are involved, the plural ol the verb should be used, 
as in the following two examples: 

“After jirolonged deliberations the Committee were unani- 
mously agreed that the scheme should be adopted.” 

“Following recent criticism an extraordinary meeting of the 
Society was held on the 31st August. At first there was consider- 
able evidence that the Society were divided among themselves 
After some discussion, however, and the reading of supporting 
letters from representative bodies of kindred societies, it was 
decided that there was no substance in the unfavourable alle- 
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gations. The meeting closed with the Society convinced of their 
unity.” 


“MESSRS.” 

“Messrs." is the abbreviation of the brench “Messieurs,” or 
“Genlleracn." As such, it is a plural, so that Messrs. J. & A. 
Smith meaus the combination of Mr. I. Smith and Mr. A. 
Smith. 

But once Messrs. J. & A. Smith form themselves into a limited 
company, perhaps under the name of J. & A Smith Ltd., they 
become a singk legal person. It is theiefure incorrect to address 
ibe firm as Messts. J. & A. Smith Ltd. 

The rule is simple. “Messis." should not be used in addressing a 
limited company. For a company which is not limited it should 
only be used if the title of the company includes a surname or 
surnames. Thus, you would be correct in writing “Messrs. J & 
A. Smith” or “Messrs. Robinson & Co.,” but you would be 
wrong in wiitmg “Messrs. Ihc Apex Jain]ar Co.” or “Messrs. 
Happifoot Shoes.” Letters addressed to the last two firms 
would be inscnbed ‘The Apex Jamjar f'o.” and “Happifoot 
Shoes.” 


“bcoirii,” “SCOTTISH," “SCots” 

Do not imagine that “Scotch” is a vulgaiism, or, in the 
facetious words of some Englishmen, “only the name of a 
drink ” Reputable Scotch writers up to the nineteenth century, 
notably Burns and Scott wee not afraid of the adiectivc 
“Scotch,” although native > of Scotland could be cilled Scots- 
men. 

“Scottish” may be the older foro' and seems to be generally, 
favoured bv many Fnglisli people pi i haps to distinguish it from 
the verb “to scotch” .ind pcihap.s fiom a mistaken fancy that 
“Scotch” sounds inelegant. 

Attempts have been made to ctTect a compromise by the use 
of “Scots” as an adjective. These attempts certainly have his- 
torical and literary validity, but one objcctioi to “Scots” is the 
possibility of awkwardness if, for instance, it should be mistaken 
for the possessive “Scot’s” (singidarj or the posscssiv# “Scots’ ” 
(plural). Thus, the title ot the excellent Scots Magazine does 
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not imply that the magazine belongs to or is published for Scots 
(Scotsmen and Scotswomen) but that it is the Scottish or Scotch 
magazine. 


SCOITISIl LSACE 

Some Scots use certain words and ph»'ases in ways which 
sound peculiar to many English people unfamiliar with Scotch 
usage. On page 53, lor example, I referred to the commendable 
adoption of ‘*amn't 1?” lor “am I not?” (instead of the horrible 
English “aren’t 1 ?”). On the whole, the Scots are better gram- 
marians than the English, and most of their linguistic curiosi- 
ties, when examined, arc found to be icchniuill) sound. 

Notes on a few examples ul StuuJi usage vvilJ now foMow. 

^*PresenlIy^^ 

There is a distinct dilTerence in meaning between the English- 
mao’s presently and the Sc<»tsman\s. in England it means 
“soon, m a little while “ In Scotland it means “at pic*.ent, now, 
at this very moment,” Thus to people of eithei nation, unused to 
their ncigbbouis’ habits, it can lead to misundersiandmg. 

When a Scotsman, in a business loiter, wutes, “We arc 
dealing with the niatici picscntlv,” he means that Ins fiiin are 
dealing w'lth the matter at the moment, hut llic I nglish reci- 
pients ot the letter would conclude that the matter was to be 
dealt with in a shori while. 

Yet, strangely, the legal language of both countries still gives 
pre&ently Us Scottish meaning, and you can find it used in this 
way m numerous legal documents. 

Mistress^* 

The title “Mrs.” is an abbreviation of “Mistress,” but only 
among some old-fashioncd Scots will you hear the abbreviation 
pronounced as “Mistress.” 1 he usual pronunciadc'n of “Mrs.” 
IS the only way of distinguishing the meaning of the woid as a 
title fiom Its other meanings. 

like ” 

Englishmen will say “What is the park like"^” Some Scotsmen 
Will say “What like is the park?” 

There is nothing wrong with this s) nla\ Indeed, where there 
IS some distance between the I nglishm.m’s “ Wlial is” and “like” 
the Scottish pjactice iianS much to commend it. Thus, “What 
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Lke are the gardens at the other end of the paik*^” is much 
neater than “What are the gardens at the other end of the park 
like?” 

“Purpose** 

“I purpose to apply for permission ni*xt week” used to be 
both En^ish and l^tcb usage, but now the use of purpose for 
propose IS found mainly in Scotland 

“RetiraP* 

In England a man speaks of his “retirement,” but in Scotland 
he speaks of his “retiral ” 

“Shock** 

While, medically, shock in England means something defimte, 
m Scotland it has an additional meaning, the meaning of 
stroke Thus, “He died of a stroke” m England would be “He 
died of a shock” amoug some Scots 

“Outwith**' 

Outwith IS sometimes used b> Scotsmen lor outside, as in the 
.entcnce, “The subject is outwith the committee’s terms ol 
•tference ” 

Ellipsis 

1 said that most Scottish linguistic curiosities were technically 
iound, but this lemark docs not apply to the habit of unjustified 
slhpsis {omission of certain words) Some Scots may say ‘ Have 
^ou plenty money when they mean “Have you plenty of 
noncy They may say “He wants in” instead of “He wants to 
:ome in,” or “He wants out” instead of “He wants to go out ” 
A fairly common example of sucli ellipsis is “She said to tell 
(Tou to come home,” instead of “Siu, said I was to tell you to 
-ome homw ” 


scon AND 

Haj^ing dealt with the adjectives “Scotch ” “Scottish” and 
“Scots,” and with Scottish usage, I feel I should conclude by 
dealing with Scotland itself Though not a Scot I have Scotch 
sympathies, I appreciate accuracy, and it annoys me to hear 
English people refer to “England” when they mean Great 
Britain or the United Kingdom The Piess is not immfine fiom 
the vice, and 1 have even read of “the island of England ” 
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Use “England” and “English” when you mean “England” 
and “English.” Use “Wales” and “Welsh” when you mean 
precisely these things. Use “Scotland” and “Scotch” (or 
“Scottish” or “Scots”) when these are the words you really 
mean. 

But when you mean “Britain”and “British” you must use 
“Britain” and “British.” Just as my own county of Yorkshire is 
only part of England, England is only part of Britain, and 
failure to recognise the existence of <he smaller British countries 
is a sign of ignorance, thoughtlessness, "littlc-Englishness,” 
parochialism or bad manners. 



Epilogue 


TLhough we have come to the end of our book we have cer- 
tainly not exhausted the study of English. The grammar of a 
language is not very flexible, and difiers little from one genera- 
tion to another. Idioms and usage are more flexible, changing 
not only from age to age but also from county to county. The 
vocabulary of a language, however, is undergoing constant 
change. Words change in meaning, words in different parts of a 
country acquire different meanings, and new words are intro- 
duced from year to year. Ralph Waldo Emerson, in Letters 
and Social Aims, truly said; “Language is a city, to the building 
of which every human being brought a stone.*’ Words can form 
a most engroasing study, and if you arc interested in words for 
their own sake you will appreciate the books of Ernest Weekley 
(published by John Murray) and of Ivor Brown (published by 
Jonathan Cape). 

Before 1 close 1 want to give you some advice on three 
matters. 

First, 1 advise you to wr*ic simply, avoiding clich^Ss (about 
which 1 wrote in the last chapter) and circumlocutions. (A 
circumlocution is something said a long way round.) I advise 
you to avoid “coinmcicial English,” all forms of padding, and* 
the strange obscurity which turns a rat-catcher into a rodent 
opejative. 

Second, >ou should be sparing in the use of foreign words and 
phrases. A foreign word or phrase may be used if there is no 
exactly suitable word or phrase in English, or, occasionally, if it 
•effects an economy in writing. If you use too many alien exp/es- 
sions you may offend the reader who J-scs not know ^ hat they 
mean. 

Lastly, you should be careful with quotations. If you arc not 
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sure of the exact words of a quoted author you should not 
grudge the time spent m checking. Shakespeare’s Ime from 
Merchmt ef Venice, “All that glisters is not gold,’* is often mis* 
quoted as “All is not gold that glitters,’’ and one year the mis> 
quotation even appeared in a literary year book. 

I have enjoyed writing these collections of notes and hope 
that you will enjoy reading them. I dare to hope, moreover, 
that you will read them with piofit and develop a new con- 
sciousness of the language. 
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Bet: 41. 

Bible, The: 67, 99, 152. 

/tt/Ml. 


Brackets: 77, 122; in enumera- 
tions, 91 ; square, 123. 
Budges, Robert: 43. 

Brown, Ivor: 183. 

Bud: 41 . 

Build: 177. 

But, use oh 27, 29, 30, 151. 

Capital letters: 126; small, 127. 
Carroll, Lewis: 68. 

Chart, charter: 141 
Chaucer, Geoffrey: 12. 

Christmas: 153. 

Churchill, Sir Winston: 10, 61. 
Circumlocution: 11, 83, 183. 
Circumstances: 144. 

Clause, dennition: 26, 75. 

Cliches: 169. 183. 

Colon* 99; with quotaltons, 100, 

110 . 

Combe, William ; 135. 

Compare: 147. 

Comma: 88; in enumeration, 89; 
parenthetical, 91; with quot- 
ations, 96; wrong use, 94, 
Commercial English: 170, 183. 
Complement* 52. 

Compound words: 113. 
Condttional: 43, 46; 

red mdant, 47, 139. 

Confused words. 154. 
Conjunctions; 26, 76. 

ConjucUve phrases: 28, 

Pash: 77, 120. 

Dates, writing ol : 93, 128. 

Datum data: 21. 

Demomtrative pronouns; 56; as 
adjectives, 57. 
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INDEX 


D^endmU^ dependent: 157. 
Deprecate^ depreciate: 154. 
D^erent from: 150. 

Due to: 142. 

Each: 133. 

Economy in writing: 83. 

EjBTect: 157. 

Either^ neither: 58, 67, 137. 
Ellipsis: 53; in comparisons, 173. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo: 183. 
English: bad, examples, 16; com- 
mercial, 1 70 ; development. 1 2 ; 
Old, Middle and Modern, 1 3 
Enumeration: 90; of adjectives, 95. 
Etc.: 175. 

Everp: 68, 133. 

Everyone: 68. 

Everything; 68. 

Exclamation mark: 103, 110 
Exclamations: 34 
Exclamatoiy sentences: 103. 
Expect: 46. 

Extended tour: 151. 

Face up to: 145 
For as conjunction: 31, 

Forbear^ forebear: 156. 

Forego, fori;o: 155. 

Former, the: 172. 

Full-stop: 87. 
i uturc tense . 45. 

Gay. John* 48. 

Germanic: 12. 

Grouping: adjectival, 119; with 
hyphen, 114. 

Hyphen: 84, 113; as grouping 
agent, 114; niisccllancous 
notes, 118; omission, 117. 
However: 151, 

lambic: 158 

Ideas arrangement of: 82, 

Idiom: 19. 


Imperative: 49. 

Imperfect tense: 40. 

Include, including: 140. 

Indefinite pronouns: 67. 

Infinitive: 23, 34, 37; split, 37 
Interjections: 34. 

Interrogative pronouns: 65. 
Intransitive verbs: 49, 73. 
Inversion: 72. 

//. 69. 

Judging: 160. 

Kind, this: 145. 

Latin plurals' 20. 

Latter, the: 172. 

Lay, lie: 50, 149. 

Learn: 152; past participle and 
past tense, 40. 

Lend: 152. 

Licence, license: 1 5(>. 

Little ia): 176. 

Limited companies: 9J, 179. 

Loan : 152 

i, oath, loathe, ioth: 155, 
l*ost to: 174. 

Magna Carta: 141 
Mi^ssrs.: 179. 

Milton, John: 23, 80. 

Mistakes, common. 16, MO. 
Moods: 36. 

Moot point: 153. 

Neither, either: 58, 67, 137. 
Nobody: 68. 

None: 58. 

Nouns: 19; plurals, 20; posses-*«ive, 
21 , proper, 20. 

Numbers, variation in: 52, 136. 
Numerals: 84; Roman, 88; use of 
comma, 95. 

Object and subject: 55, 73, 131. 
Omission, marks of: 125. 



INDEX 


Only: 79 

Orwell, George 60 
Ought to: 149. 

Pad: 41 

Paragraphs 80 
Parallel mth: 147 
Parenthesis 77,91,121 122 
Participles 40, redundant past, 
159, unattached, 1^9, un* 
attached past, 164 
Parts of speech lb 
P ntameter 15b 
Per cent.: 8b 
Perpendicular: 146 
Personal pronuun:i 55 
Phiase, delimtion 26, 75 
Plurals 20,* 52, confusion with 
>ingular, 115, possessive, 22 
pioblems. 177 
Pos«tssive pronouns 66 
Posscssives 2J 22,probhms 177 
Prayer Book 99. 1 12, 152 
Picdivate *72 
Prehxes lit 

Prepositions '12, as adjectives 34, 
ioliowed by objective ease 74, 
unsuppoited. 33 
Prescribt: 156 
Promise. 148 

Pronouns 55 , demonstrative, 50, 
indefinite, 67 interrogitivc, 
65 , pusonal, 55, possessive 
66 relative 61 , subjective and 
objective, 14 
Proscribe: 15( 

Psalms 132, 99 152 
Puii&t4uition 86 

Question mark 101, 110 
Quotation marks 105, misuse, 
• 106, with tull-‘’tops and 

commas, 10b with other 
punctuation niaiks, 110 with 
patagiaphs. 111 ^ 
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Quotations accuracy, 183, inter- 
rupted, 111 

Reason^ 143 

Relative pionouns 61, omi:»sion 
of, 63 
Rid: 41 

Human numerals 88 
Scan: 158 

Scotch^ Scottish, Scots. 179. 

Scull ind 181 
Scottish usage 1 80 
Scmi-c,olun 96, ui enumerations 
91 , with quotation marks, 
110 wrong use of, *^8 
Stntcnct compound, '^5, Con- 
ner ting pans ot, 76 dchmtion, 
70 length of, 75, uniormed, 
U, 139 

Shakespeare Wilhan* 67, 68, 184 

Shall will’ 42 

Should, would. 42 

Since as cnniunctinn 

Singular, con»usion wPh plural 

Sit 4 7 
Some 60 

Speech, parts of, 18 
Spoliation: 174 
^tandjir, 146 

Stevenson, Robert Loui:> 4^. 
Stratum, strata: 20 
Si'hjc ^ and object 55, 73 131 
Subiu cpv€ 28, *^1 47 
Syntax 78 


Teach: 152 

lenses past, 39, 40, past im- 
perfect, 40 present, 39, 
future {shall and mi//), 42 ^ 
That: n sase, 152, witiifveib, 64 
Their: 66 mi use, 68 
These, those. 56, 5/, J45 
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INDEX 


7b, ofnission of: 34, 39, 
Transitive verbs: 49, 73* 
Try to: 150. 


Understood words: 28. 
Vmque: 145. 

Unrelated words: 167. 
Used to: 147. 


Verbs: 23, 36; transitive and 
intransitive, 49. 

Vertkai: 146. 


Walpole, Sir Hugh: 107. 

Whot: 65. 

H hich, that: 62, 

Which with noun: 64. 

Who^ whom: 61, 132. 

Vi hose: 62, 133, 
nUl, shall: 42. 

With regard to: 171, 

Words . confused, 154 ; understood, 
28; unrelated, 167. 

Would, should: 42. 

Yeats, W. • 44. 

} ou lor one: 56. 



BUSINESS LETTERS, Contracts and Etiquette 

Fourth ed. By A. G. ELLIOT 

Up-to-date simple methods are described and numerous 
sample letters given. 

“ Mr. Elliot thinks, with Winston Churchill, that written 
expression is often unnecessarily loaded with phrases which 
start and finish themselves automatically, thus missing the 
force of thought. He suggests without egotism how these 
business frailties which beset us all at times, may be 
corrected . . — Anglo-Aincruan News (American Chamber 
of Commerce Journal). 160 pages Indexed. 

CEXERAl m SOCLIL LETTER WRITING 

A. G. Elltot (Head, Right Way Books). Tells you how to 
make letters interesting. Perfect for those who find difficulty 
and foreign students of English. Packed with samples. 
Sections deal with construction, style, punctuation, etc. 
A book that will help you. 

The Psychologist How to tackle all kinds of letters.” 

THE COXVERSATIOxV SECRET 

Eihot Russell 

This astounding book will help YOU. Covers: Breaking the 
ice . . . Small talk . . . Interest , . Listemna . . . What to talk 
about . - . Where thoughts msc . . . The thought drift . . . 
Finding topics , . . Choice fiom store-away mind . . . Collecting 
material . . . Exercises . . . Etiquette, &c. Sheffield Telegraph 
. . . . ” Packed with sense.” Western Evening Mail . . . The . 
art of talk is in danger ... we do no, realise what we miss if 
ite^ble to indulge freely . . , banish shvness in easy natural 
way.^’ Unique in its simple, direct insiiuction. 

ALL 

Elliot Right Way Books 

Kiqfswood, Surrey, England 



RELEASE \OUR VOICE AND FIND YOUR PERSONALITY 

Mdqone HelUer 

This IS not an ordinary, dull elocution book but a gaily written and illus- 
trated guide for those tsho wish to m.ike the most ol their voice and learn 
the art of good speaking The author’s teaching methods are widely lamed 
and this book should help n )t onl> ordinary people but television, stage and 
tilm stars as well 

ALL ABOUT MEN Joseph H. Peck, M.D. 

The great onginal American best-seller, selling in tens of thousands in 
USA The hist 8 people who saw this nook demanded a copy on publica- 
tion. It’s gay, wise and witty ni.tkes you tlimk m leaps and bounds Good 
enough to read aloud Sons will hand it to fathers, daughteis to mothers’ 

BRAIN TEASING QUIZZES K D Britten 

Here is a long book of Quizzes dealing with nearly c\ery imaginable subject 
whkh will be ol the widest mlercNt to people the whole world over It is a 
big book and probably the best value in Quiz books to be had today 

THE RIGHT WAY TO DVPE RE( ORD Laurance Mallory 
J his IS a siniple guide to enable the user to get the mo' t out ol his machine 
The book is full of many ideas and new methods and iraks whitb will 
enhanuj the pleasure g lined tiom a tape recorder 

WRIITEN AND SPOKLN Gl ID! TO HILLS \ND FORxMS OF 
ADDRESS L O Pine, Iditor, Buike\ Peerage 

The corretf way to address ptopte and ooints of infcicst Sboui tulcs, etc 

ENJOY WORK AND Ghl FUN OUl OF LIFE 

O A Battista, D Sc 

A tried and proved new method 2^6 pages 

WHO\S WHO AND WHAPS WHVI IN PLBI ISHING 

A book for authoi artists and all inten ii.d in book publismng Contuns 
inioimation on phbJish<.r>’ requirement and p%)hlems, and announcements 
from pubh»htrs who welcome numi>wiipis tor tonsidcialion 

THE PISH WE CATCH W L Davies 

Contains identification, habPat, how to eauh ch oii Ormc, F icshWutcr 
and Saltwater hsh in the Bntidi Lks BLduuUilIv illustrated Clearly Itid- 
out lor quick relcrence 

ALL 7^6 


Elliot Right Way Books 

Kingswood, Surrey, England 



ALL 7^6 each 

THE RIGHT WAY TO SPEAK 
IN PUBLIC 

A. G. Mears, A S D., Gold Medallist, London Academy 

ol Music 

Fourth (revised) editii n. One of the ureat books of all time. 
Clear step by step instruction. Essential for public speakers. 


CONDUCT MEETINGS) CONFERENCES 
AND DISCUSSIONS 

11. M. Taylor (Head of Abbey S^'hool for Speakers), 
and \ G. Mears 

The standard work on the subicct } oi all Committee Members 
and those in exccutise positions the Head T ackers' Rerkw 
. “ Icisc . . liiud . cflicicnt . . excellent” 


HOW TO WIN CONFERENCES) 
MEETINGS AND INTERVIEWS 

W. D. tlll^ and F. Siedcl 

To know >oui subject and be keen is not enough To put. 
across ideas it is c^scntlal to know how to handle people. 1 his 
b^'iliiant, yet amusing book tells you how. A must if you want 
to gt*t ahead. 


Elliot Right Wav Books 

Kinuswood. Surrey, England 



SOME OF oira other books 


1HE EXAM SECRET 
SEA FISHING 
FRESHWATER FISHING 

DAIRY FARMER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

PIG KEEPING AND 

breeding 

HORSE KEEPER'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BECOME A 
BUSINESS MANAGER 

KEEP DOGS 
HOME MEDICAL ENCY. 

USE A CAMERA 
ITALIAN IN 39 STEPS 

EFFICIENT THINKING, 
REASONING AND 
CONVERSATION 
Krr WILSON’S 
CAT ENCYCLOPEDIA 
RIDE A HORSE 
PAINIING IN OH S & WA I CR 
THE GOLF SECRET 
MORE GOLF SECRET-. 

CINE CAMERA SECRETS 

HUMAN FIGURE DRAWING 
AND ANATOMY 

Dr. RYDER’S 

PSYC llOLOGY AND YOU 
PLAY CHESS 
LEARN TO SWIM 
liSARN TO DRAW \ 

CAR DRIVING IN TWO 
WEEKS 

FftTES AND BAZAARS 
FOR PROFIT 

Elliot Right 


BISHOP’S CONOSE 
GARDENING ENCYCLOPEDIA 

POPULAR PET KEEPING 
KEEP PET FISH 

FOOTLOOSE WITH A 
FISHING ROD 

IROUT AND GRAYLING 
FiSHlNG 

SALMON AND SEA 
TROUT FISHING 

EASYMADE WINE AND 
COUNTRY DRINKS 

WIN rOMFlRENCES, 
MEHINGS AND INTERVIEWS 

GUN FUN AND HINTS 

THE YOUNG TEACHER’S 
PROBLEM 

tAMOUS CVTS 

EM VCTOPEDfV OF FADS 
AND FALLACIES 

LIVING BIBLE STORIFS 

KEEP HENS, DUCKS, GEEvSE 
AND TURKEYS 

YOLR BUSINESS, THE RIGHT 
WAY TO RUN IT 

IHINGS FOR BOAS AND 
GIRLS JO MAKE AND GROW 

ALl ABOUT MEN 
RELEASE- YOUR VOICF 
BRAIN I EASING QUIZZES 

RIGHT WAY TO TAPE 
RECORD 

CHARACTER READING FROM 
THE FA('E 

WEATHER WHY’S 
GERMAN IN 39 STEPS 

Way Books 


Kingswood, Surrey, England 


7^6 

net each 
iby poA 8/-) 



